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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 

HE award of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, issued on 
Wednesday, was signed by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and the United States Commissioners, the Canadian 
Commissioners declining to sign. The Tribunal, by a majority, 
accepts the contentions of the United States in respect of the 
principal matters considered. It finds that the Treaty of 1825 
intended to give to Russia a continuous strip of coast separating 
the British possessions from the waters of the inlets between 
the 56th parallel and the 141st meridian. On the other hand, the 
question of Portland Channel has been decided in the main in 
favour of Great Britain, and the Tribunal has disregarded the 
line long claimed by the United States, which was drawn at a 
distance of ten marine leagues from the heads of all the inlets. 
That is, if reference is made to a map showing the lines 
claimed by America and Canada respectively, the line of the 
award is seen to run about half-way between them. The 
boundary line drawn by the majority of the Commissioners 
cuts off Canada from the waters of the inlets, but gives to the 
United States not more than half the territory claimed by her. 
In accepting the major part of Canada’s claim in respect of 
the Portland Channel, the Tribunal confers on Canada Wales 
and Pearse Islands, hitherto in the possession of the United 
States. We have dealt with the main aspects of the case 
elsewhere, and the not unnatural disappointment of the 
Canadians, and will only say here that we are convinced that 








Lord Alverstone, though he must naturally have regretted ) 


being obliged to decide against Canada’s claim, acted as a just 
and upright Judge must have acted. We may be certain that 
he only decided as he did because he believed that no other 
alternative was open to him as'a man of honour and a con- 
scientious jurist. 


The King and Queen of Italy quitted Paris last Sunday after 


a most cordial reception, marred only by the almost incessant |} 


rain. The Queen in particular seems, as usual, to have won all 
hearts by a bearing which, though queenly, is direct and simple. 
The grand features of the reception were the customary 
shooting party, during which endless pheasants were killed, 
and a grand review, arranged so that the troops most 
prominent should be the regiments which at Solferino and 
Magenta helped in the liberation of Italy. The King alluded 
to this courtesy in warm terms at the luncheon before his 
departure, and M. Loubet in his reply declared that the 
blood shed for the same cause by French and Italian soldiers 


ought to be “a force in the cause of peace and union between 
the two nations.” He ended by thanking the Queen “for 
having brought to Paris the radiance of her grace and good- 
ness,’—a rather fine compliment. It is said that a Treaty of 
Arbitration is almost immediately to be signed, and altogether 
the visit has been a success which stirs much depreciatory 
comment in Germany. 


The news of the week from the Far East is on the whole 
disastrous. The feeling in Japan against Russia is said to be 
rising higher. Japan is believed to be buying warships in Val- 
paraiso, and summoning home all military and medical students 
from Europe and America, while her Admiralty is picking out 
“ fighting officers” to command her squadrons. On the other 
side, Russia refuses to relinquish Manchuria, hesitates to give 
even assurances about Korea, and disorganises the business of 
the Siberian Railway by her efforts to push troops, more 
especially cavalry, to the front. Her diplomatists are growing 
polite, too, and though they insinuate that the Japanese mis- 
calculate their strength, admit that the Japanese infantry are 
in fairly good order. It is quite possible that the ideas of 
both Governments are exaggerated by their reporters in the 
interest of financiers, but the acts sanctioned by Tokio and 
St. Petersburg appear to reveal extreme mutual distrust. 


After a considerable delay—due, it is stated, to the eight 
days’ mourning for the Sultan’s son—the Austro-Russian 
Notes, conveying precise instructions for the execution of the 
reform programme in Maeedonia under European control, 
were presented to the Porte on Thursday. It is further stated 
that the Notes embody the British proposals for the appoint- 
ment of European assessors to the Mussulman Governor. This 
is at least a step in the right direction. Meanwhile, the insur- 
gent leaders say that they will keep up a guerilla war through 
the winter, and then in the spring make a final and desperate 
effort. That decision, we fear, reveals something of despair, 
the insurgents having lost all present hope of European inter- 
vention, upon which at first they confidently relied. They under- 
estimated the callousness of the Powers. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times, who is unusually 
well informed, reports that the condition of the Imperial 
finances is severely felt by the smaller States of the Confedera- 
tion. It does not appear, however, that this condition is very 
serious. There is this year a “ matricular contribution” to 
be made up of £1,200,000; but of this amount £750,000 falls 
upon Prussia, which, it is admitted, is well able to bear it, 
and £120,000 upon Bavaria, which also is rich, with a total 
revenue of more than £22,000,000. Some of the States, how- 
ever, are poor, while Bavaria is discontented with Prussian 
policy; anda Conference of financiers has therefore been ordered 
to consider measures for readjusting the burden so that it may 
be less severely felt. That sounds sensible enough; but the 
German Radicals and the Roman Catholics of the Centre both 
see in it a scheme for further increasing taxation upon im- 
ports, and both declare—the latter in an official manifesto— 
that this plan shall not be adopted. They want a heavier 
Income-tax, declaring that the imposts borne by the masses 
must not be increased. The quarrel will be fiercely fought 
out, for the upper classes detest direct taxation, while the 
lower have not imbibed Mr. Chamberlain’s luminous idea that 
an increase of import-duties is sure to increase wages. The 
advocates of indirect taxation should translate and circulate 
his speeches. 


The German Emperor delivered a striking speech last Satur- 
day on the occasion of the confirmation of two of his sons. 
His text was the importance of Christ, who was undoubtedly 
“the most personal personality,” and whose words, as the 








words of the living God, had the most lasting force among man- 
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kind. The “whole of human life hinged simply and solely upon 
our attitude towards our Lord,” and even those who bitterly 
denied Him were a proof that Christ still lived as a person- 
ality which could not be ignored. His Majesty advised his 
sons to work without ceasing, for that was the kernel of the 
Christian life, He teaching in the parable of the talents that 
the heaviest punishment falls upon the man who sits still 
and lets others work for him. Whatever be your pursuits, 
continued his Majesty, be absorbed in them, always carry 
them forwards, and always be busied with them; lead the 
strenuous life, in fact. The Emperor shows true moral 
courage in thus clearly proclaiming his faith in a sceptical 
age, and that faith has wide acceptance in his country; but 
one can hardly resist inquiring what Frederick the Great 
would have said to it all. He also, though an unbeliever, 
almost a blasphemer, led according to his lights the strenuous 
life. 


Mr. Chamberlain (who, we are glad to note, has quite 
recovered from his recent attack of gout) spoke at Newcastle 
on Tuesday. In spite of his bold assurances that his cause 
was making way, there was a weak note struck in his reference 
to his opponents. “It was not worth while for Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone and others like him to bring out their penny pop- 
guns and spatter me with abuse.” People who are winning 
in argument never use phrases of this sort. In dealing 
with what he calls the transfer-of-taxation question Mr. 
Chamberlain showed that he has entirely failed to grasp a 
large part of his opponents’ case. He does not seem to realise 
that by imposing Protective taxes which do not feed the 
Exchequer half so much as they feed the manufacturer, you 
cannot possibly catch up the sacrifice or loss imposed on the 
consumer by putting on more Protective taxes. That tortoise, 
at any rate, will never catch the hare. Mr. Chamberlain 
turned next to the state-of-the-nation argument, and urged 
his hearers to remember that if we had done well, other 
nations had done better. ‘“ Therefore, if we have done well, 
it is not because of Free-trade. I am not here because of the 
gout, and we are not prosperous because of Free-trade.” That 
is, of course, pure assertion. Mr. Chamberlain, in declaring 
that Germany has done better than Britain, makes no com- 
parison in regard to the home trade. We declare, on the 
other hand, that we have done better than Germany, that in- 
comes and wages and capital per head are higher with us, 
that the purchasing power of money is on the whole greater, 
and that the fact that we send out less and take in more 
from abroad than Germany is a proof of our greater pros- 
perity. In the later part of his speech Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that only half the taxes on food would be paid by 
the consumer, and that therefore he would in reality be 
better off by about twopence or threepence per week. Mr. 
Chamberlain may think so, and no doubt is perfectly sincere 
in his belief, but all experience is against him. 








Dealing with the question of uniting the Empire, Mr. 
Chamberlain said :—“ I take all my opponents—those who 
differ from me, those with whom I am dealing, and those with 
whom I am not dealing—and I say that there is not a man of 
them who can give you any alternative to what I am proposing, 
any alternative for attaining the object which I have in view. 
You cannot weld your Empire together, you cannot draw 
sloser the bonds that now unite us, except by some form of 
sommercial union. I say that none of our opponents have put 
forward any alternative. Itis true that a statesman for whom 
I have the greatest respect, and who lives in the neighbour- 
hood—I mean Sir Edward Grey—has told us that, in his 
opinion, it would be a very good thing to have an Imperial 
Council. Well, who first proposed an Imperial] Couneil? It 
was not Sir Edward Grey. It was I. I mean of late years. 
It was proposed before me. There is nothing new under the 
sun. ButI have pressed it more than any of my predecessors.” 


To these assertions of Mr. Chamberlain we venture to 
give a direct negative. It is perfectly possible, even though 
the Colonies choose to have independent tariffs, to draw the 
Empire together. As soon as the Colonies have grown, as 
they will do before long, to equal us, or nearly equal us, in 
population, it will be quite possible and quite right to set up 
an Imperial Council which shall deal with problems of defence 
and of policy. To say that this is impossible unless we 
give a preference to the Colonies, and they to us, is 





the merest cant,—cant of the kind which Dr. Jo 
urged that we ought to clear our minds of. Remember Mt 
Chamberlain is not proposing a real fiscal union ra 
absolute Free-trade within the Empire, which, it is pe bs 
might facilitate political union. He most definitely refuae 
to propose that, and declares that Colonial Prolene 
must remain. In our view, the present Colonial tariffs on 
only a kind of octroi, and when the time is ripe te 
Imperial Council they will not throw any impediment in the 
way. The Empire was not built on a 5 per cent. potlininds 
and will not be maintained by one, but by the love of the 
daughter-States for the Motherland and of the Motherland 
for her children. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a second speech at Newcastle on 
Wednesday. We canonly notice two points. The first was hig 
statement in regard to the Cabinets of September 14th and ith 
—namely, that whatever any member of the Cabinet may have 
heard or have thought, he had distinctly declared that unlegg 
the policy of preferential tariffs was accepted by the Govern. 
ment, he could not continue in the Cabinet. This sounds 
simple enough; but the Westminster Gazette, with the pre 
cision and clear insight which have proved so annoying to the 
Protectionists in the present controversy, mercilessly points 
out that this explanation is wholly inconsistent with Mr, 
Chamberlain’s letter to Mr. Balfour of September 9th, for 
there he launched no ultimatum, but, on the contrary, strongly 
urged that it wonld be best for the Government to limit 
itself to retaliation, while allowing him to resign and to 
devote himself to his propaganda. Clearly some explanation 
is needed to reconcile these statements. 


Mr. Chamberlain also tried to place Mr. Ritchie in a difficulty 
by declaring that though he would consent to keeping the 
existing shilling duty on all corn, he would not consent to 
turning it into a preferential duty from which Empire-grown 
wheat was exempted. Mr. Chamberlain seems to think that 
this proves that Mr. Ritchie has no love for the Empire. Of 
course it proves no such thing, but merely shows that he was 
an intelligent and consistent Free-trad , and looked on duties 
as means for raising revenue, and >t as instruments for 
taxing people into prosperity. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
also contained a not very successful uttempt to explain away 
his claim that the Colonies, though they might keep their 
existing Protective system, ought not to enlarge it to cover 
new industries. Mr. Chamberlain now says that he did not 
mean this by what he said at Glasgow. In that case, we can 
only say that his choice of language was most unfortunate. 


Though the mystery of how Mr. Chamberlain contrived to 
give such contradictory accounts of what took place at the 
Cabinet crisis remains a mystery, Lord George Hamilton’s 
speech at Ealing on Thursday for the first time gives us a 
perfectly clear and consistent account of these transactions. 
They can be best set. forth chronologically :— 


August 14th (last day of Session).—Cabinet meets. Mr. 
Balfour propounds a fiscal scheme, including both preferential 
duties and the taxation of food, which he desires to put forward 
on behalf of the Government. The Cabinet, however, differs so 
much on this proposal that the matter is adjourned. 

September 9th.—Mr. Chamberlain writes to Mr. Balfour 
suggesting that the Prime Minister should drop for the present 
food-taxes and preferential duties from the Government pro- 
gramme, and let Mr. Chamberlain resign and advocate them 
outside. 

September 14th.—Cabinet meets, the Free-traders imagining 
that the old proposal of August is before them, and hearing 
nothing of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation. After the Cabinet the 
Free-traders agree to resign, and the Duke of Devonshire is com- 
missioned to place their resignations in Mr. Balfour’s hands. 

September 15th.—The Cabinet meets again, but does not discuss 
fiscal matters. After the Cabinet Lord George Hamilton, as he 
understands there is no change in the situation, sends in his 
formal resignation, making it clear in his letter that he believes 
Mr. Chamberlain still to be in the Cabinet and that preferential 
tariffs are still to be discussed. 

September 17th.—Lord George Hamilton reads in the news- 
paper the publication of the faet of his and Mr. Ritchie’s resigna- 
tions but without their letters, and also for the first time hears of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, and reads his and Mr. Balfour's 
letters. Though Lord George does not say so, he must also on 
this day for the first time have discovered that the Duke of 
Devonshire had been induced not to resign. 


We leave this chronological table to speak for itself. But 
we would ask those Free-trade Unionists who think that the 
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has been too hostile to Mr. Balfour, and has gone 
h too far in describing his Administration as a Pro- 
pa re Administration, and so quite as much requiring 
ig? opposed by Free-traders as Mr. Chamberlain and 
te OR to reconsider their condemnation of the 
ab for “its prejudice and blindness in trying to 
— the charge of being a Protectionist on Mr. Balfour 
mr his colleagues.” It is clear that in August Mr. 
Balfour's conversion to Protection was complete, and that 
his refusal to proclaim himself a Protectionist who favoured 
the taxation of food and preferential duties was merely a 
piece of political opportunism. As we have said again and 
again, the present Ministry is an impossible place for Free- 
traders, and those who continue to remain in it will find them- 
gelves gradually placed in a most painful and humiliating 
‘tion. We have only to add that Lord George Hamilton’s 
manly conduct in the whole affair places him, for clear thought 
and straightforward conduct, among the inheritors of our 
best and most honourable political traditions. 








As we announced last week, the Duke of Devonshire has 
joined the Free-trade Unionist organisation. We have dealt 
elsewhere with his letter to Sir Michael Hicks Beach stating 
that he was willing to join the League, and making certain 
conditions. We will only quote here the principal paragraphs 
of his letter. The Duke states that though opposing Mr. 
Chamberlain, he understands that the League’s objects “do 
not involve opposition to the policy of the Government, so 
far as it is limited to the intention of reserving to themselves 
the right of proposing to Parliament tariff legislation for the 
purpose of the negotiation of commercial treaties and the 
mitigation of hostile tariffs.” Having regard, however, “to 
the strongly Protectionist tendencies manifested at the recent 
Conference at Sheffield, to the present composition of the 
Government, and to the somewhat ambiguous declarations 
of the Prime Minister,” he understands it will also be the 
object of the League “to exert all the influence it may 
possess for the purpose of restraining the future action of 
the Government within the limits above stated, and of 
assisting them to resist the pressure which may be brought 
to bear on them by some of their supporters to commit 
themselves in the direction of a Protectionist policy.” The 
Duke's letter has, we regret to say, been taken as proof that 
he does not think it the duty of the Free-trade Unionists to 
oppose the present Government, but only Mr. Chamberlain. 
We cannot believe that this is the real intention of the Duke, 
or at any rate that he will persist in it if it is, for it is clear 
that though they do not push matters as far as Mr. Cham- 
berlain, all the Ministers who count are entirely in agreement 
with the Chamberlain policy. 


Lord Goschen on Friday week at a Conference at the 
Passmore Edwards Hall, Tavistock Place, on food prices 
in relation to poverty declared that England stood in a 
unique position, since she obtains nearly four-fifths of her 
food-stuffs from oversea, and yet, by means of her fiscal 
system, “the British working man can be fed more cheaply 
than the French or German working man.” A hundred 
shillings in England goes as far as one hundred and thirty 
in France. If, however, food is taxed, “sooner or later, 
except under exceptional circumstances, it must affect the 
price of the article.” He also pointed out that the food-taxes, 
if once put on, could not be taken off without the consent of 
the Colonies, and therefore in case of national need the other 
remitted taxes would have to be reimposed. The bargain with 
the Colonies or with the working man must be broken. More- 
over, the taxes on food would have to be progressive, as they 
have been both in France and Germany. 


Mr. John Morley, speaking on the fiscal question at the 
Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, on Monday, declared that “the 
whole weight of experience and responsible authority of all 
kinds, theoretic and practical, is against these new proposals.” 
He asserted that the condition of Lancashire before 1846 was 
the best practical argument against Protection, and went on 
to inquire whether the improved position of the labouring 
classes, the enormous rise in wages, in Income-tax assess- 
ments, in the Savings Bank deposits, in British shipping, the 
30 per cent. fall in the price of food and necessaries, proved 
the policy of 1846 to have been a mistake. A great point made 





towards the close of the speech was the disastrous effect that 
our abandonment of Free-trade would have on other nations 
struggling to be free from tariffs. “It discourages every 
Free-trade minority in every country in the world.” Yet 
universal Free-trade is Mr. Balfour’s ideal. 


A Times correspondent sends a most interesting account of 
the great maneuvres which have recently been held in South 
Africa under the direction of General Lyttelton. The most 
striking feature, according to the correspondent, was the 
great friendliness of the Boers. “Large numbers of them 
came in from all the surrounding districts to look on at the great 
‘Wapenschouw,’ as they called it, rode with the columns, 
chaffed ‘Tommy Atkins,’ and, without any consideration of 
pay, made themselves most useful in helping to push guns 
and transport through the drifts.” We are glad to note that 
the obvious moral is not lost on the writer, who believes 
that if companies of Boer mounted infantry were formed and 
affiliated to our troops on some Militia service system, by 
which they would only be called out for a few weeks’ training 
ending in the annual mancuvres, large numbers would be 
available. We have always in these columns insisted on the 
desirability of acting on the precedent of Chatham after the 
’45, and the experience of these manceuvres, to say nothing of 
the Somaliland Campaign, only confirms us in our view. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday a true bill was 
found against Mr. Whitaker Wright. In his address to the 
Grand Jury on the previous day the Recorder, after sum- 
marising the proceedings at the preliminary inquiry, ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that the facts disclosed in the papers 
whieh lay before him would serve as a solemn warning to 
persons in high positions. It was no wonder that the public 
were misled as to the solvency and respectability of joint- 
stock enterprises when the prospectuses contained the names 
of persons of high position or of distinguished public servants 
who were, unhappily, not mindful enough of the obligations 
of the motto noblesse oblige. The Recorder’s outspoken warn- 
ing deserves the widest possible currency. We are taught to 
distrust an enemy even when he brings gifts. Peers should 
distrust company promoters most of all when they offer them 
an easy profit. 


The fate of Miss Hickman, the unhappy lady doctor who on 
August 15th walked out of the Royal Free Hospital, appar- 
ently to take the air, and then disappeared from human ken, 
has been partially cleared up. Some boys who were seeking 
chestnuts found a body in one of the preserves in Richmond 
Park, and it was subsequently identified past all doubt as that 
of the missing lady. The inquest has been adjourned to 
November 5th, and much evidence remains to be brought 
forward; but in the opinion of the police and the doctors 
the death was either self-inflicted or was due to natural 
causes. It should be added that a medicine bottle was found 
near the body; but it was empty, and the organs had been 
so greatly injured by exposure to the terrible weather of the 
last two months that the experts despair of finding any 
traces of poison, if poison were really taken. A small 
operating-knife was also found outside the copse, but whether 
it belonged to Miss Hickman is not clear. 


Residents in Southern England, including the millions of 
London, are for once seriously preoccupied with the weather. 
The rain seems as if it would never leave off, and the total 
downfall in less than ten months has exceeded that of any 
year except 1852, when two inches more fell. Even that wet 
year will almost certainly be caught up before January, and 
probably far exceeded. The injury done to crops is great, 
and the discomfort inflicted on human beings much greater; 
and there is a disposition visible, resulting from depression, 
to believe that we have entered on a rainy cycle which may 
last seven or ten years. The downfall has hardly been general 
enough to justify such predictions; and while we all know too 
much about weather, the most expert meteorologists confess 
they know little about its causes. One thing is certain: we 
shall hear little for some years about the shrinkage of sub- 
terranean springs, and the consequent fear that the kingdom 
might be gravely imperilled by a general drougat. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE 
» FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 

E are heartily glad that the Duke of Devonshire 
should have definitely joined the Unionist Free- 
trade party. As we said last week, he is one of those 
generals whose presence in the field is worth a corps 
d’armée. Atthe same time, we cannot help regretting the 
absence of a more decided note in his letter to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach. We admit that in all essentials 
the Duke of Devonshire is absolutely sound on the 
fiscal controversy, and we have not the slightest fear that 
even on the question of retaliation, where he seems to 
agree nearest to the policy of the Government, he 
will ever assent to anything which will be of danger 
to the nation. We have not, that is, the slightest 
dread that when he looks into any specific project for 
retaliation he will be seduced by it into cutting off the 
British nose to spite the Continental face. The point upon 
which we are bound to say that we feel very grave doubts 
as to the wisdom of the tactics reeommended by the Duke 
is his implied suggestion that the Free-food Unionists 
must not treat the Government as the enemy as long as 
they do not openly, and as a Government, declare for 
Mr. Chamberlain and his policy. In our view, this 
virtual injunction from our leader to help the Govern- 
ment, though fighting Mr. Chamberlain, is one that is 
fraught with very great peril to our cause. Needless 
to say, we do not raise our voice against the attitude 
adopted by the Duke out of any childish dislike of 
the Government, or because we ourselves originally 
recommended a policy of antagonism to all Protectionists, 
open or cryptic, and cannot now admit that we were mis- 
taken. The matter before the nation is too grave for any 
foolish exhibition of amour propre. We have no feeling 
of personal animosity ral the Government whatever, 
but rather the reverse, and if we could be convinced that 
we were mistaken in the advice which we originally gave 
the Free-trade Unionists, we should not hesitate for an 
instant to admit that we had blundered. But though we 
have canvassed and recanvassed the position we have taken 
up with the most careful and anxious solicitude, we cannot 
see that we went too far. Nay, we are more confirmed 
than ever in the necessity for opposing all forms of Protec- 
tion, and for regarding the present Government as a Protec- 
tionist Government. Further, we are convinced that the 
course of events will and must justify our action, and that 
before long all sincere and convinced Free-trade Unionists 
will come to see that if they mean, as we are sure they do 
mean, to do their utmost to preserve the policy of Free- 
trade as the national policy, they must refuse to give any 

further help and support to the present Administration. 
We base our view upon the attitude taken up by the 
chief members of Mr. Balfour’s Government towards 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. It seems to us to show 
as plainly as words can show that they are convinced 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is the true one, and that 
as soon as it is tactically convenient they mean to adopt 
it. But if all, or practically all, the Government are 
convinced Chamberlainites in their individual capaci- 
ties, is it not playing with words to represent the 
Government, not only as not committed to Protection, 
but, indeed, as an Administration which Free-traders can 
properly belong to and support? Let us remind our 
readers for a moment of the attitude towards the great 
controversy of the hour which has been publicly adopted 
by members of the Administration, and especially by those 
members who have joined it since the resignation of the 
Free-trade Unionists. We need not take up our space by 
quoting Mr. Balfour’s words. The Prime Minister, it will 
be admitted by all readers, has in effect told Mr. Chamber- 
lain that he wishes him all possible good fortune in con- 
verting the nation, and has made it clear that if he succeeds 
he will adopt. his policy. Meantime he guarantees that 
the fort shall be held, if not openly for him, at any rate in 
no sense against him. Take next the tone of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton’s first speech after joining the Ministry, in 
which he in so many words described himself as a follower 
of Mr. Chamberlain as well as of Mr. Balfour. Again, 


Mr. Arthur Lee, speaking at one of Mr. Lytteiton’s 





“The Government policy, as outlined by Mr, is. 
deal with one part of the fiscal problem at a time parse: was to 
that which provided for the defence of British industries 2° 
unfair foreign competition. Meanwhile, speakin, ree 
only, he rejoiced to think that Mr. Chamberlain pad we 
to preach the other half, and, as he thought, the pr a forth 
the poliey, and to try and convert his fellow-countrym, 7 ot 
ventured to join with the Prime Minister in wont = 
Chamberlain Godspeed in his mission.” € Mt, 


Mark that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is “the greater half” 
of the joint policy, and that Mr. Lee specially : 

: : é sage MeO Specially associates 
himself with the Prime Minister in wishing it success If 
not quite as outspoken, yet quite in the same spirit w 
Lord Percy’s remarks at Newcastle, where he took the 
chair for Mr. Chamberlain. Lest we might unintentionally 
distort Lord Percy’s attitude, we will quote the fm 
words in which the Times deals with the incident in its 
leading article :—‘‘ The meeting, which was representatiy, 

caine : () 
of the rank and file of the Unionist party in the district 
was remarkable on two grounds. The chairman was Lord 
Percy,a member of the Government, who, while explainin 
on one hand that the arrangement had been made a 
Mr. Chamberlain was Colonial Secretary, made it equall 
plain on the other that he does not recognise any sea 
difference between the official and the unauthorised pro. 
gramme. The other point is that, before hearing Mr 
Chamberlain, the meeting carried by acclamation a resolu. 
tion expressing the fullest confidence in the Government. 
while the seconder declared, with the complete approval 
of the meeting, that, though Parliamentary exigencies 
might dictate to the Government less than Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes, the rank and file of the party recognise no such 
limitation.” The Times, like Mr. Lee and Lord Perey, 
seems to find very little difference except “pace” 
between the Government and Mr. Chamberlain. But the 
connection, nay, identity, is still further marked by the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Bromsgrove 
on Wednesday. In all points of fiscal policy the words of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer have always been held to 
have a special significance in committing the Government 
to which he belongs, and we shall not pay Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain the poor compliment of admitting that the 
rule does not apply in his case. No impartial person 
reading his speech can doubt that it is the speech of one who 
is not only in full sympathy with the Chamberlain policy, 
but also of one to whom it has not for a moment occurred 
that he would be doing anything indiscreet or disloyal 
in using arguments in support of that policy. There is no 
pretence that the Government may possibly after all not 
adopt the Chamberlain policy, or that, at any rate, it isa 
completely open question. Instead the speech isa frank 
contribution to the fiscal controversy on the Chamberlain 
side. At least, that is how we read it, and we imagine that 
most people will agree with us who consider the following 
extract :— 
“Could it be said to-day, as it could be said forty years ago, 
that we were almost without a rival in the industrial competition 
of the world? Were we getting our fair share of the increasing 
prosperity and wealth of the world, and the increasing trade of the 
world ? These were the questions that he asked them to consider, 
and upon their answer to which would depend the policy which 
they would think it right that the country should adopt. The 
Government were blamed now for raising the question. They 
were told that they needlessly alarmed the British people when 
they suggested that all was not well with our State, that there 
were steps which we might take which would afford a defence 
against the dangers which menaced us, and supply some redress 
for evils which had already begun to make themselves felt, and 
which, if unchecked, would make themselves more deeply felt in 
the future. We were told if we did not have closer trade relations 
with the Colonies they would inevitably have similar relations 
with other people more ready than we were to adapt themselves 
to the new circumstances, more alive than we were to the 
advantages which would come of them, and that, having made 
those relations with other countries, instead of the Mother- 
country, gradually the bonds of interest between ourselves and 
them would be weakened; the bonds of interest between them 
and foreign countriés would be strengthened, until, perhaps, some 
day the bonds of interest, pulling all away from us, instead of 
drawing them to us, might prove stronger than the bond of blood 
or sentiment, and the Empire which had cost such efforts to create, 
and for which their fathers, aye, and they in their generation, 
had made such great sacrifices, would be a thing of the past, and 
its power and its influence in the world gone, and gone for ever. 
Those were serious considerations, and it behoved them to take 
them into account.” 


In view of this and the other quotations which we have 





meetings, was even more explicit. This is how he described 
the position of the Government which he has just joined :— 


given—a closer search of Ministerial speeches would have 
yielded many more examples of support to the Chamberlain 
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ae . 
me—can we say that it was good policy on the part 


re the Duke to limit the opposition of himself and his 
followers as he limits it in the letter to Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach? We admit that it is quite possible for the most 
convinced opponent of Protection to agree with that letter ; 
put it has also, we regret to say, given the impression in 
many quarters that the Duke of Devonshire considers 
that the present Government is fully worthy of the 
support of Free-traders, and ought to receive that support. 
Against that view we must protest. The present Govern- 
ment is not worthy of support by Free-trade Unionists, 
and those who support it, even for a time, will, we feel 
sure, only end by finding themselves in a position of 
difficulty and humiliation. Though not in word, yet in 
deed the Duke has admitted this himself by his resig- 
nation. ‘To put the matter plainly, we desire, with all 
respect, to say to the Duke of Devonshire—If the Ministry 
was not enough of a Free-trade Ministry for him, to 
remain in it, it is not enough of a Free-trade Ministry for 
us, and those who think with us, to support. 


Before we leave the question of supporting the present 
Government a word must be said as to the allegation that 
the Ministry still contains Free-trade members, and that 
therefore it may still be assisted. Translated into plain 
words, this means that while a man of the high character 
and great intellectual force of Sir Robert Finlay, a 
man who is also a most ardent Free-trader, remains in 
the Government it cannot be so entirely unworthy of the 
confidence of Free-traders as we have suggested. Our 
correspondent “ Onlooker” has dealt with this point with 
admirable force in a letter which we publish to-day, and 
we will only add to it an expression of our deep feeling 
of regret at the course pursued by Sir Robert Finlay. We 
cannot, however, believe that now the Alaskan boundary 
question is settled Sir Robert Finlay can possibly much 
longer delay his resignation. If he does, and if he merely 
allows things to drift, he must sooner or later find himself 
among the ranks of those half-and-half men who at all 
great political crises attain, through their indecision, only 
to the Limbo of vain desires and useless aspirations. We 
all remember the story of the American politician who 
declared that he was “in favour of the Prohibition Act, 
but against carrying it out.” We are beginning to see 
plenty of men who are “in favour of Free-trade, but 
against carrying it out.” It is utterly impossible that Sir 
Robert Finlay can ever belong to this section of politicians. 
Yet among them, if not of them, he must ultimately find 
himself if he continues much longer in the Ministry. 
When he fully realises his position, he will, we are 
certain, cut himself off from the Administration. But 
then it may be in many ways too late. He will find if he 
waits till the opening of the Session what it will be most 
painful for him to find,—that he has been used as a 
decoy to Free-trade Unionists; that other men have re- 
mained in the Ministry owing to his example, and later 
will not or cannot cut themselves free, even though he 
may then set them the example. Sir Robert Finlay has 
not only himself to think of. His great position forbids 
80 narrow a view. He must think of the effect of his action 
on others. If he does, he will as soon as possible sever his 
connection with the Government. At present he is at the 
mercy of the first Cabinet Minister who makes a strong 
plunge for Mr. Chamberlain, and that one will do so sooner 
or later we do not doubt. Surely it will be best, and will 
save pain and anxiety to himself and his friends, if Sir 
Robert Finlay resigns before the course of events forces 
him into a position which will make resignation absolutely 
necessary, but at the same time more painful and less 
dignified. He can now resign without regret for the past, 

for the settlement of the Alaskan boundary question gives 
him a perfect opportunity. Who will venture to say that 
he will be able to do so next February ? 





THE ALASKAN AWARD. 

We sympathise with the very natural disappointment 

of the Canadians in the result of the Alaskan 
award. Needless to say, we should have been thankful if 
the majority of the arbitrators could have been induced by 
the arguments of the British counsel to concede to Canada 
either the whole of her claim, or, at any rate, a much larger 
portion than that in fact conceded to her. Since, how- 
ever, the decision has gone the other way, there is nothing 


| the question. 





to be done but to acquiesce in the award ; and we believe 
that, in spite of some momentary expressions of annoyance, 
the people of Canada will so acquiesce. They are not only 
a sensible, but also an honourable and fair-minded people, 
and they will realise that, having agreed to submit the 
question of the Alaskan boundary to the Tribunal which 
has just finished its sittings at the Foreign Office, they are 
as much bound by its rulings when those rulings are 
largely unfavourable as they would have been had they 
been wholly favourable. In other words, the Canadians 
when they come to reflect on the matter will, we. feel 
sure, see that Lord Alverstone, whether right or wrong, 
in fact, at any rate, decided on what he believed to be 
the merits of the case, and not with any notion of 
favouring the Americans out of weakness or timidity. 
The present Lord Chief Justice of England is the very 
last man in the world to be influenced by external 
motives of that kind. We may be certain that he decided, 
as he would decide in a case in his own Court, on the 
merits as they appeared to him. What Judge could do 
more, or ought by reasonable men to be asked to do more? 
If his mind was unconsciously biassed, it was certainly not 
in the American direction. The Chief Justice is well 
known to be by inclination a very strong Imperialist. All 
his prepossessions, all his natural sympathies, all the 
emotional part of his nature, must have been strongly on 
the Canadian side, and against sacrificing anything to the 
Americans that was not demanded by strict justice. He 
must have been well aware of the intense antagonism 
with which a decision adverse to the Canadian claim would 
be sure to be received in the Dominion, and no man so full 
of strong feeling for the Empire as he is would like to risk 
evoking such unpopularity, except on the compulsion of 
conscience. No man in his position would light-heartedly 
and without cause have risked being spoken of as the Judge 
who gave away Canada’s just claims: im the Alaskan con- 
troversy. Again, the Chief Justice was not biassed, as a 
Minister or diplomat might have been, by the conviction that 
it was necessary on general international grounds to settle 
He had no disagreeable feeling that after the 
decision he would be called upon to make some new and 
most difficult working arrangement with the Government at 
Washington. Nosuch responsibilities and perplexities rested 
on his shoulders,and he had therefore no difficulty in dealing 
with the problem before him in a purely legal spirit. We 
may, then, be certain that if he felt obliged to reject the 
Canadian contention, it was simply and solely because he did 
not consider it scund; and, in fact, held the Americans to 
have the stronger case. There is, in truth, no getting away 
from this prime fact in the whole matter. Lord Alverstone, 
deciding on the merits, gave his voice against the Canadian 
case. While noting this, it must also not be forgotten that 
the privately expressed opinion of many able lawyers had 
prepared those who looked closely into the matter for an 
adverse decision. On the view of the Treaties even as 
presented by Canadian lawyers and publicists many com- 
petent observers held it very unlikely that any Tribunal 
whose members looked at the matter impartially and with 
fresh eyes could accept the interpretation urged on the 
British side. 


Though, as we have said above, we greatly wish that a 
majority of the Tribunal could have decided more points 
in favour of Canada, we frankly confess that we are 
extremely glad that the Commissioners were not equally 
divided, and that a clear and definite decision was arrived 
at which settles for good and all this most tiresome and 
difficult of boundary disputes. A very little reflection 
will, we think, convince most of our readers both here 
and in the Empire at large that our satisfaction is well 
founded. Think for a moment what would have been the 
practical result if no decision had been reached. The 
Americans under the modus vivendi were in physical posses- 
sion of practically the whole of the ground claimed by 
them. If, then, no decision had been reached, they would 
have continued in possession, and it would have become 
necessary for us—granted that we accepted the Canadian 
view, as we must have done after the Lord Chief Justice 
had pronounced it to be sound—to consider what means 
must be employed to secure their evacuation and recog- 
nition of our claims. We think we are not overstating the 
case when we say that nothing but physical force—t.e., an 
act of war—would have compelled evacuation on the part 
of the Americans. Now we do not for a moment suggest 
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in any and every American contention merely because to 

take the contrary course would mean a war with America. 

If our essential rights are ever violated by America, if, that 

is, we have a good quarrel, and if the objects involved are 
important enough, we should have no hesitation in fighting 
America. The fact that such a war would be of a fratri- 
cidal nature—i.c., a civil war within the race—ought not to 
prevent us enforcing our just rights. A civil war is some- 
times necessary, and must be faced just as other hateful 
and terrible things have to be faced. We would, that is, 
never give any assent or encouragement to the notion that 
we must submit to anything rather than fight with the 
Americans. When we have a good case, and the quarrel 
is worth prosecuting, we must, if they will not agree to 
@ compromise, fight them and press our cause as firmly 
as we should press it in the case of a really foreign 
State. But can it be said that the dispossessing of the 
Americans from the disputed territory in Alaska in order 
to assert the rights of Canada would have been worth 
while? Would the Canadians have definitely and solemnly 
asked us to assert those rights in their behalf? We do 
not believe they would. Remember that in such a war 
the whole brunt of the fighting must fall on Canada. We 
believe, nay, we are certain, that the Canadians would 
give a very good account of themselves in a war. If 
the Boers, who were less than half-a-million, withstood us 
alone for three years, how long would it take America to 
conquer five millions of Canadians, men not only fighting 
with their backs to the North Pole, but helped by the 
whole force of the Empire, and with sea-power, not against 
them, but on their side? They could not, as we hold, 
be beaten, but the sacrifices borne by them would be 
terrible. We should remain safe and undisturbed at 
home, but in the case of the Canadians the war would 
be at their very doors and in their homes. It is an 
odious task even to contemplate such a war in hypothesis, 
but it is one which must be faced. If the Tribunal had 
not come to a decision, there were, as far as we can see, 
only two alternatives. Either Canada must have acquiesced 
in the modus vivendi, which is more favourable to America 
than the award, or else she must have asked us to 
undertake the forcible dispossession of the Americans 
from the disputed territory. But this must have meant 
war, and a war that must have had the most terrible 
results in Canada. In our belief, the Canadians, being a 
sensible as well as a brave and high-spirited people, would 
in the event of an abortive Commission have refused to seek 
the arbitrament of war, and we should have grudgingly 
but necessarily continued the modus vivendi. Can we 
doubt that the award, which produces a final and definite 
settlement, is much more satisfactory from every point of 
view ? 

It seems to us, then, that the Empire as a whole should 
rejoice in the fact of the award, and in the definite and 
final settlement of the respective rights of Canada and the 
United States on the Alaskan coast. If ever, which God 
forbid, Canada’s just rights are forcibly invaded by 
America, and Canada calls upon us to help her, we are 
certain that the people of the Mother-country will stand 
by the Dominion, and without misgiving will shed blood 
and spend treasure in defence of the daughter-State. We 
cannot pretend, however, that we are not glad that no 
such call has been made upon us, and that an able and 
upright English Judge has decided, as he has in fact 
decided, that Canada could not justly have asked us, and 
therefore we could not rightly have consented, to appeal 
to the final arbitrament of war in the case of the Alaskan 
boundary. As our readers know, we regard the people of 
the United States as our own flesh and blood, and tied to 
us by bonds of language, race, and ideals of life, but we 
should not fear to confront them in a just quarrel. But 
the quarrel must be just. Again, we are not among those 
who by any means think the Americans, though so rich 
and so high couraged, are invincible by land or sea, and 
we are not in any sense overawed by the prospect of a 
conflict. We should, however, revard a war with America 
as a grievous crime unless waged on adequate grounds, 
and we should especially detest a war in which the whole 
brunt of the attack had to be borne by Canada. In that 
the Alaskan award eliminates the only fruitful source of 
conflict which now exists between us and the United States, 


that this settles the matter, or that we ought to acquiesce | we hold that throughout the Empire the na, 


Alverstone should be honoured as that of a ae Pr 


to face a form of unpopularity which it is i 
to bear, rather than pronounce a decision Thich bea 
not to be that demanded by truth and justice, : 





THE SQUIRES’ ILLUSION, 


; ae Old Protectionists, the men who two 
ago fought through the controversy no 
pectedly revived, had one argument which, at 
looked strong. Protection, they said, as the German 
Agrarians and the French Protectionists stil! say, wag 
essential to the very life of agriculture. Corn could not 
be cultivated without it. The duty on foreign corm micht 
be a tax, and a heavy tax, on the consumer; but the con. 
sumer ought to pay resignedly, as he paid for the Fleet 
and the Army, because if England a not feed herself 
she might at any moment lose her independence. Her 
enemies had only to master the sea, and a starving people 
must submit to any terms. ‘The argument was one of 
those truths which are false because they are too true, It 
is, of course, quite certain that if England could be 
blockaded, and could not break the blockade, she must 
acknowledge herself defeated and submit to terms ; but 
the statement has no more to do with agriculture specially 
than the statement that if France were invaded, and could 
not drive out the invader, she also must submit, has to do 
with the culture of the vine. If Great Britain could 
be blockaded, her trade would stop as well as her import 
of cereals, and the compulsion involved in the one case 
would be as sharp as the compulsion in the other. We 
should be beaten by a total arrest of wages just as com. 
pletely, though not perhaps just as quickly, as by a total 
arrest of imported food. It all comes to this,—that wa 
must defend the freedom of our seas just as other States 
defend their frontiers, and that if we will not, or cannot, 
do it we shall cease to be free, just as they would if all 
foes could pass through their frontiers with hostile armies 
at discretion. 
We hear little of the argument now, partly because 
nobody doubts the present freedom of our seas, and partly 
because the well informed know that with our immensely 
increased population we cannot without help from abroad 
find sufficient provision for our multitudes. We could not do 
it even if the nation consented to give every farmer a bounty 
of twenty shillings for every quarter of wheat he could pour 
from his own wheat-stacks into the market. The area of 
the island is too small, and its soil too infertile, to feed 
the population which the success of our trade and the 
wealth it has yielded have encouraged us to produce and 
to retain at home. There remains among us, however, a 
lingering and very powerful feeling that agriculture is 
compeiled to bear an unfair share of the consequences 
resulting from Free-trade ; that it has, in fact, to suffer all 
the evils arising from unrestricted competition without 
enjoying any of the profits which the traders and manu- 
facturers have obtained. If only, it is said, agriculture 
were adequately protected, the landlords would regain 
their ancient revenues; the farmers would cease to be 
struggling men, and become as prosperous as all carica- 
turists still think they are; and the labourers, with their 
wages increased at least a third, would flock back to 
the land without diminishing by their competition the 
demand for their services. It is the secret hope that this 
will be the result of Protection if once accepted as the 
grand fiscal principle which is tempting so many of the 
upper classes and so many farmers to throw in their lot 
with Mr. Chamberlain. The squires see their way, or 
think they see their way—for they forget the result of 
general depression upon all the remainder of their property 
—to higher rents, and better prices, and a repopulation of 
the countryside. Mr. Chamberlain asks, it is true, only 
for a duty of two shillings a quarter on corn, which will 
not, they admit, do them much good, and he takes away 
even that by admitting corn from the Colonies and India 
free of duty; but he asks for it as a Protectionist, and 
Protection once admitted to be wise, two shillings can 
easily be shown, as an admiring clergyman said last week, 
to be “only a stepping-stone.” The counties, were the 
belief in Free-trade once extinct, would have quite sufficient 
voting power to insist on making Protection a reality, and 
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we welcome it with a sense of profound relief. Further, 





it would, of course, as on the Continent, speedily be made 
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‘on began in France with a duty of less than 
pg b+ wong) it. is now twelve, and the wheat-growers 
per discontented still, although, be it noted, they pay no 


rent. 
Well, we 3 
farmers for thei 


are not going to scold either the landlords or the 
rselfishness or their short-sight. As to the 
former charge, the landlord who hopes that his pap ry 

‘old him five shillings an acre more 1s not a bit more selfish 
than the manufacturer who believes that if he can get a 
monopoly of the home market he can increase his income 
by 20 per cent. Neither of them, perhaps, clearly sees that 
he is robbing the consumer as much, and in precisely the 
same way, as if he compelled him to deal only with cer- 
tain bakers and certain shopkeepers ; and both have an 
equal right, or want of right, to prefer their own interests 
to those of the community. Nor shall we condemn them 
for want of foresight, for they none of them pretend to be 
abler than Mr. Chamberlain, and he does not foresee the 
outcome of the plans of which he so earnestly and ably 
sings the praise. We only want to put to them a question, 
and that is how far do they wish to go. They admit 
that the two-shilling duty is only a stepping-stone, and 
how high do they desire the staircase to be? They cannot 
vote for Protection, as they know, for the people would 
starve—could not even be fed by rations from the work- 
house, for the rations would be unprocurable at any price 
—and what is the compromise they would suggest, five 
shillings, ten shillings, twenty shillings, or what? The 
old price, over which their grandfathers used to haggle in 
Parliament as a condition of their real safety, was sixty 
shillings, which is double the present price, and would 
involve a tax on bread of 100 per cent., or thirty 
shillings a quarter. We think even Mr. Chaplin would 
repudiate that with a certain horror, for we have advanced 
alittle in humanity in the sixty years; but, then, what is 
the figure on which he fixes his hopes? Recollect, it must 
be a pretty high one, for in the “sound” agricultural 
Protectionist’s mind it is settled that there ought to be 
some approximation to the old rents, and a much larger 
percentage on his capital for the farmer, and such an 
addition to the labourer’s wages as shall induce him to 
forego all the excitements and the chances offered by city 
life. It will take a fifteen-shilling duty to do all that, or 
a tax of 50 percent. on the present average price of wheat, 
and thereforeof bread. If the labourer spends half his wages 
on bread—and he often spends more—such a duty is equiva- 
lent to a tax of 25 per cent. on his earnings,—that is, in 
fact, as he cannot do without bread or “adjust” its consump- 
tion as he can that of tea or sugar or tobacco, it is equiva- 
lent to an Income-tax of 25 per cent., five shillings in the 
pound, upon his earnings. Do the agricultural Protec- 
tionists really believe that they will get that, or half that, 
except at the price of insurrection? And if they do not, 
what is the hope which is buoying them up, and bringing 
them to Mr. Chamberlain’s side? Is it only a hope of 
pleasing the Colonists, or are they really convinced that taxa- 
tion must be beneficial because it is labelled Protection? It 
seems to us that they are breaking up the Unionist party in 
order to pursue a light which, we fully admit, is naturally 
alluring to them, but which will prove—must prove—a 
mere will-o’-the-wisp. They hope, in fact, for a bounty 
which they will never get. They tell us every morning 
that “conditions have changed since 1845.” Do they per- 
chance think that in the time which has elapsed since then 
the human impatience of hunger has passed away? Surely 
they forget that since Peel’s grand reforms ultimate power 
has passed away from the Ten-pounders, and into the 
grasp of those to whom cheap bread is the first and 
inflexible condition of a contented life. 





THE RECENT ROYAL VISITS TO PARIS. 


_ cordial reeeption given in Paris to the King of 
Italy is politically an event of more importance 
than has as yet been recognised. It marks the liberation, 
or at least apparent liberation, of France from a situation 
which her rulers and her publicists have found almost 
intolerable. With a victorious and still dangerous enemy 
on her north-eastern frontier, she has found herself 
throttled on all other sides by a ring of coldly neutral or 
actively hostile States. With Great Britain for a long 
time she found friendship impossible on account of Egypt 








and of the colliding interests in North-East Africa, which 
at last produced the excessively “delicate” incident at 
Fashoda. It seemed for a few hours as if war were un- 
avoidable, and it was only avoided by an exhibition of 
moderation and strong sense on the part of diplomatists 
which even yet has hardly received its due meed of recog- 
nition. The deep impression, as much of pain as of 
anger, which that incident made in France will not have 
been forgotten by our readers. Then Italy, pressed by 
the Roman question, by the unendurable weight of the 
armaments now demanded of every Power claiming to 
be independent of its neighbours, and by vague fears lest 
France should meditate aggression, as she meditated a war 
of tariffs, threw herself into the arms of the German 
Powers. So completely hostile was she considered that 
calculations were made of the number of corps d’armée 
which in the event of war between France and Germany 
would be required to protect Lyons from invasion, 
and the new Italian Army was reckoned as a clear 
addition to the aggressive force at the disposal of 
William II. Lastly, there was Spain, ruled by an Austrian 
Archduchess who was known to dread greatly the solvent 
force which a French Republic might exercise within her 
son’s future dominion. 


No situation, if judged as Continental statesmen judge 
military problems, could well be worse, and it is to the 
credit of the “plain men” who were ruling France that 
they met it with such steady courage and in a silence so 
carefully preserved. ‘To avert the German danger it was 
necessary to be ready for the field; and quietly year by 
year they restored the discipline of the Army, and by 
immense sacrifices, not only in money, but in rough 
restrictions on the freedom of domestic life in France, 
they increased the strength of the Army, especially in 
artillery, by at least a third. It has now become, by the 
consent of German observers, a most formidable instru- 
ment of war, though it is, and will remain, owing to the 
national character, more dependent upon the genius of its 
chiefs, and upon early good fortune in any conflict, than 
the great rival force which suffered Jena and yet entered 
Paris. This work was greatly facilitated by the Russian 
Alliance, which rendered invasion almost impossible while 
it was going on, and which restored in a measure to the 
French people their broken sense of self-respect. At first 
it seemed as if France, slightly intoxicated by her revound 
from depression, intended to rely solely on this Alliance; 
but we doubt if the French statesmen have ever exaggerated 
its value, and of late they have set themselves to loosen, if 
not entirely to remove, the closer chain about their necks. 
They gave up the “pin-pricking policy” towards Great 
Britain. They ceased to consider Egypt a dependency of 
France. They accepted willingly all overtures of amity 
from this country, and at last manifested so friendly a 
disposition that 1t became possible for King Edward to 
pay a State visit to Paris as cordial on both sides as if it 
had been a visit to an ally. The visit led to a Treaty of 
Arbitration, which in words means apparently little, but 
which implies a deep reluctance on both sides to remain 
hostile, and a distinct readiness to consider calmly, and, 
if possible, to remove, those minor causes of offence which, 
if they do not produce war, do produce an ill-defined 
impulse of antagonism between Foreign Offices. Nobody 
likes to be worried every week by opposition on trifling 
points, and diplomatists like it least of all. As Britain 
grew friendly, Italy, which always regards Britain as a 
possible ally in the Mediterranean, grew friendly also; 
informal assurances were given her by France about 
Tripoli; tariff differences were smoothed away; orders 
were, we suspect, issued that the Italian workmen, 
whose competition so worries the Marseillais, must be 
protected; and at last the state of opinion was de- 
veloped under which the King of Italy, though still 
under the ban of the Pope, received his magnificent 
and most hearty reception in Paris. Whether he has 
succeeded, like King Edward, in securing a Treaty of 
Arbitration, or its equivalent, we do not know; but he 
certainly has succeeded in removing any apprehension that 
he intends willingly to assist in an invasion of France. 
The German papers say the Triplice is as strong as ever; 
and it may be for defence ; but for invasion the bond has 
visibly been loosened. After all, even on the Continent 
men challenge their enemies more readily than their 
friends, and France and Italy for the present are certainly 
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not enemies. There remains Spain, and we doubt not | difficult task we cannot sufficiently praise 
that towards Spain M. Delcass¢ is now directing his | political side of the question in a way y 


has stated 
which we trust 


regard, and that before long we shall see Alphonso XIII. a pear both here and in South Africa will Not foros 


guest at the Elysée. Itis true that Spaniards have always 
the feeling akin to that entertained by many Irishmen 
towards England—that the greater State is abominably | first against white labour in the minds 
prospenyot snd that the Spanish Bourbons regard 

publics with a mixture of scorn and dread; but 
still Spain is very weak just now, her people long for 
the protection of a great alliance, and France can always 


offer terms with which no other Power can compete. Sub- 
stantially, so long as she is in friendship with Great Britain, 
France holds the fate of Morocco in the hollow of her hand; 
and she hasa lever in Madrid even more powerful than that, 
because it might affect the dynasty. The Republican party 
in Spain, owing to widely diffused social discontent, is 
always strortg, and an impetus from France might rouse it 
very soon out of the querulous—or perhaps we should say 
the indignant—passivity which is its usual attitude. We 
fancy, all the circumstances considered, that M. Delcassé 
will prove far more irresistible in Madrid than Count von 
Biilow, and that the year will hardly have closed before it 
will be recognised that for the first time since 1871 France 
will be able to take her own course without having to 
‘reckon upon the preconceived dislikes or enmities of her 
immediate neighbours. That is as great a triumph for her 
now sensible diplomacy as the present condition of her 
Army is for her military guides. 


But will not France if thus set free at once embark 
upon a policy of adventure? We think not. France is 
most adventurous when some individual at her head 
desires glory or needs a new foothold for his personal 
power. The Republic has no such ends to serve, and can- 
not help dreading the rise of a soldier, who might become 
—if victorious would certainly become—the idol of the 

ple. The present rulers of France desire peace, and we 

lieve that.is also the wish of the masses of her people. 
They are doubtful, and until they have a man of genius at 
their head will probably remain doubtful, of the issue 
of a great war, while they do not sincerely care about 
colonial enterprise. They do not intend to colonise, in 
the English sense, whatever happens, thinking life in 
exile life thrown away; and they are not fond of sending 
their children to tropical climes, where as conscripts they 
find the rate, if not of death, at least of invaliding, cruelly 
heavy. There is a party, no doubt, in France of a different 
opinion, but it has never carried the real people with it so 
far as to reconcile them to heavy taxation in order to 
acquire dependencies. No one can permanently rely upon 
the passivity of France, because a ruler of genius has 
often seemed to modify the very character of her people ; 
but reckoning as modern statesmen now reckon, for only 
a few years ahead, we should say that France desired 
peace, and was first of all rejoiced at recent diplomatic 
triumphs because they seem to secure to her “ peace with 
honour,”—that is, peace without any loss of that high place 
among the nations deprived of which she is always rest- 
less, bitter, and malcontent. 





THE CLOSE OF THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR 
COMMISSION. 


‘ke closing meetings of the Transvaal Labour Com- 

mission have been made remarkable by the evicenc> 
of one witness, who put the question of white as against 
coloured labour in what we have always maintained to be 
the true light. Mr. F. H. Cresswell, the manager of the 
Village Main Reef, began in June, 1902, a highly valuable 
experiment with a view to increasing the area over which 
white workmen could be employed. In March, 1903, at 
the request of his directors, the experiment was to all in- 
tents discontinued ; and in Mr. Cresswell’s evidence before 
the Commission we have his views on the results. So far 
as we can judge, the attempt under the abnormal conditions 
then existing has not been absolutely successful; at least, 
it has not provided a means by which the labour difii- 
culty can be fully solved. Mr. Cresswell argues that the 
organisation of the mining industry on a different method 
would make white labour generally possible; but such 
a reorganisation would require a new capital expenditure 
“ and a considerable delay, and in the present crisis it is, we 


aving economic considerations wholly out of the Uestion, 


he maintains that there has been a distinct bias from 


ies of the majori 
the mining magnates. The mine-owners are afraid ofa 


rise of a great white industrial population whick « 
make the labour element too pb a fact ee 
questions, and when representative government is homie 
in political questions.” To be sure, many of the leader 
of the mining industry have shown themselves 
sympathetic towards the cause of white labour, and would 
be the last to use an argument so alien to British ; 
Colonial traditions. But that some such fear is abroad 
obvious from the tone in which the discussion hag eee 
conducted in many quarters, and we may not be far ‘ioe 
in attributing the bitterness of the controversy to this 
false issue. 

We believe that Mr. Cresswell has done a . 
to South Africa in giving publicity to this heme 
insisting upon the true political aspect of the labour 
question. No free Colony can arise from the ruins of war 
unless free industrial conditions exist. To stereotype one 
form of subject labour in order that the mine-owners ma 
have less trouble in the management of it, and in order 
that the political stream may flow smoothly, is to postpone 
the birth of a free nation for ever. We have the greatest 
admiration for the skill and courage shown in building y 
the great gold industry, and we readily grant that without 
the mines the Transvaal would be a poor and backward 
State with little future; but we cannot admit that the 
directors of any industry, however important, have a right 
to dictate the political conditions under which their profits 
are to be made. The political conditions must be settled 
by the people of the country, and cannot be arbitrarily 
fixed in order to provide against a future inconvenience to 
one class. In any case, we do not see any justification for 
the fears of those who see in white labour the beginning 
of endless labour troubles, culminating in the tyranny of 
the working man. To say such things is to make the most 
odious of imputations, not only against our own people 
at home, but against the free nations within the Empir, 
against Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The 
situation will be the same as in any industrial city, as in 
Manchester, Sheffield, or Glasgow, where the bulk of the 
population are industrial employés. Strikes and lock-outs 
will come, but it is better to have in a British city a free 
and vigorous British population than to bolster up the 
chief industry by an exotie labour system. 

We would emphasise this point, because unless white 
labour is kept before the people of the Transvaal as the 
goal to be aimed at, the temporary introduction of im- 
ported labour will be attended with the gravest dangers. 
The evidence brought before the Labour Commission 
has unfortunately, however, made it arguable that 
some immediate relief must be found, and that South 
Africa by itself cannot afford this relief. The advo- 
cates of Chinese labour have good enough arguments 
on their side without any fallacious political fore- 
casts. The country has been, wisely or unwisely, 
saddled with a Debt of £65,000,000, involving, some 
time in the next few years, an annual charge of 
£2,600,000. To keep it solvent railway and Custom 
revenues must remain not less than at present, and the 
sums raised from direct taxation of the mining industry, 
such as the Profits-tax, must be increased. But unless 
mining development is possible we cannot look for the 
maintenance of the present revenue, and we can assuredly 
look for no addition to it. The subsidiary industries which 
are awaiting development, the coal and iron and copper 
reefs which are awaiting exploitation, the agricultural 
progress which is so urgent a political need,—all depend 
upon the restitution of the gold industry to a proper basis. 
Under present conditions, with capital short and heavy 
liabilities incurred, an immediate supply of labour 
is a primary necessity even for the established mines; 
and for the working of the low-grade properties, which 
contain most of the future wealth of the country, it 18 
essential that ore worth £1 should be mined at a cost 
under 20s. Unless more labour can be immediately pro- 
cured, the development of the country must be cramped 





greatly fear, too much to expect the mine-owners to agree to 
this. But Mr. Cresswell, whose courage and patience in his 
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existing white working men. In such 
for ey ot ie ra aM too much Fo the people 
en Transvaal to make so great a renunciation, and to 
refuse a temporary assistance in favour of an ideal which 
must take some time to realise. cae 

But if, in deference to the Report of the Commission, 
the importation of Asiatics is undertaken, it must be on a 
very clear understanding, and with avery distinct object in 
yjew. The thing at the best is far too dangerous to be 
made the domain of ill-considered experiments. The ideal 
of white labour must be jealously preserved ; and we must 
take care that by the creation of a foreign labouring class 
the way is not barred, not only against the growth of a large 
white community, but also against that industrialisation of 

the native races on which the future of South Africa so 

largely depends. ‘The temporary character of the experi- 
ment must be emphasised, and every precaution should be 
taken by means of short indentures and strict conditions of 
repatriation to prevent any settlement of Asiatics in the 
country. We believe that no sooner will they have been 
imported than an agitation will be begun for their with- 
drawal. The mine-owners will find that work on a time- 
contract by alien labourers is not satisfactory, and if the 
eyes of the community are kept steadfastly upon white 
labour as an ideal, the development in machinery and the 
yeforms in organisation, by which it can be made possible, 
will not be long in coming. It is precisely in the fact that 

Asiatic labor, if it is introduced, will be introduced in 

spite of an influential opposition, and will be jealously 

watched by unfriendly eyes, that we place our hope that 
the experiment will be a short one. We do not wish to 
overstate the case. There are, no doubt, forms of labour 
in the mines which are unsuited for white men. But since 
the tendency of mining development is towards fewer and 
more highly skilled workmen, the time must inevitably come 
when the area over which white labour can be employed 
will be greatly extended. We wish the British people to reap 
the benefit of the development. We wish to see the popu- 
lation of the Rand grow, not among the compounds, but 
in the miners’ cottages. We do not wish to see a temporary 
expedient, introduced to meet a need of the moment, preju- 
dice in any way the chances of white employment in the 
future, or so consolidate the power of the mine-owner that 
he can declare himself independent of the white miner. 
The experiment, therefore, must be jealously watched from 
the start, and the ideal of white labour must be brought 
gradually into practical politics. For so long as the new 
Colonies are administered under Crown Colony government, 
the British people owe a duty to the whole Empire to see 
that nothing is done to prejudice the traditions of free 
Colonial development. We are trustees for all the 
white men of the Empire. An Australian may well 
complain if he sees the labour in a country for which 
his fellows have fought made the perquisite of that 
race which he fears most in the world. If during 
the Crown Colony period we so conduct the labour 
question that on the advent of representative institu- 
tions it is handed over unprejudiced to the people for their 
ultimate decision, we shall have performed our duty. And 
this result can only be achieved by insisting that any 
experiment in imported labour must be made under the 
strictest conditions as to seclusion and repatriation, and 
by keeping white labour constantly in view as the only 
final settlement. The men who have in the past striven 
for this end will, we trust, have lost nothing by any decision 
of the Commission. For our own part, we may say that it 
is with the utmost reluctance and regret that we have 
been forced to come to the conclusion that it is better that 
the immediate need should be temporarily met, even at 
the cost of doing temporary violence to a principle; for 
once the distress caused by a stagnant industry has been 
remedied, the popular mind will more readily grasp its 
ultimate interest, and the white labour party, which at 
present is only a party, will come to embrace all South 
i who are seriously devoted to the future of their 
and. 

To put the matter shortly, we are most anxious to see 
as soon as possible a large influx of white men into the 
Transvaal, and we have come to the conclusion that the 
first step to achieve this result must be the temporary 
development of the mines by a strictly guarded use of 
Asiatic imported labour. But the retreat must only be 
made in order to spring forward the better, and nothing 





must be done to prejudice the case or to ear-mark mining 
as an affair of coloured labour. 








“MISSING.” 
HE inquest on the body of the late Miss Hickman, the 
lady doctor who mysteriously disappeared just over two 
months ago, and whose body was accidentally discovered on 
Sunday last in a plantation in Richmond Park by some boys 
who were gathering chestnuts, has not yet concluded. Judging, 
however, from the evidence given, it is probable that the 
history of the movements of this unhappy lady, from the 
time when she left the doors of the Royal Free Hospital, will 
never be known, though, of course, plenty of theories, none 
of them easy of acceptance, have been and will be put forward 
to explain the mystery. Theories divide themselves naturally 
into two main groups, involving either an external agency 
which actually compassed the death, or at least made death 
preferable to life; or you must imagine some irresistibly 
strong internal impulse which drove the mind with immense 
momentum to a step which ended all things. The rest can 

be nothing more than mere conjecture. 


It is more often than not the case that a coroner’s jury, when 
bringing in a verdict in cases different from the case of Miss 
Hickman, in that it is certain that the deceased met death by 
his or her own hand, add to their verdict of “‘ Suicide ”’ the words 
“during temporary insanity.” Since many men and women 
have been temporarily insane—have had their mental 
equilibrium upset—at some time or other during their lives, 
the words have no particular significance; except that they 
reflect the strong, wholesome belief, deeply rooted in the mind 
of Western civilisation, that a man may not rightly take his 
own life, and that if he does so without an insistent reason, 
such as horrible fear or shame, he cannot be in full possession 
of his senses. That is a belief which is one of the funda- 
mental props of most men’s morality; but, of course, it is not 
historically true that all sane men have thought it necessarily 
an act of insanity to commit suicide. “ Nay, we read,” wrote 
Bacon, “after Otho the Emperor had slain himself, Pity 
(which is the tenderest of affections) provoked many to die, 
out of mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest 
sort of followers. Nay Seneca adds niceness and satiety.” 
“Think,” Seneca’s Latin runs, “for how long you have been 
doing the same things. It is not only the brave man or the 
wretched man who is able to desire death. It is the fastidious 
man also,”—the Latin word is hard to translate, but it conveys 
a sense of boredom mixed with aloofness, contempt, and fine 
feeling. “A man would die,” the passage continues, “though 
he were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to 
do the same thing se oft over and over.” Is it so certain that 
a good many men, accounted perfectly sane to-day, would not 
gladly “die” to-morrow in the sense of getting rid of the life 
they are leading; or, perhaps rather, getting rid of the 
nuisance of the lives of other people round them ? 

It is not very difficult to imagine the case of a man bound 
by no particular ties of family affection, with no particular 
interest in his work—if he does any work—with no alluring 
prospects before him, and with very little ambition, fascinated 
by the idea of suddenly changing everything. He has done 
the same thing “so oft over and over”; every day brings 
round the same set of trivial tasks to be performed, the 
same commonplace or exasperating people to be met and 
talked to and considered; to-morrow and the day after to- 
morrow will be the same as to-day. Such a man need not 
necessarily be supposed to be afraid of anybody; he need 
not have committed a crime which he fears will be found 
out; he need not be in debt—though, of course, if he stood in 
any or all of these predicaments he would have the stronger 
reason for wishing to “die,” that is, to change his surround. 
ings—in short, to disappear, to be reported in the newspapers 
as “missing.” But—the great difficulty is that he cannot 
fulfil his desire. He cannot disappear. He cannot be reported 
“ missing,”—not, at least, for many weeks together. The 
newspapers, the telegraph wires, the police force, the ticket- 
collector, the printing-machine uttering its thousands of 
handbills, the eyes of hundreds wherever he goes anxious 
to spy out a reward,—all are against him. He is in a huge 
live prison, with men for stone walls and iron bars, from 
which he can escape only, if at all, by the most careful 
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and thorough thought and circumspection. Just imagine 
him confronted with the problem. “Here am I, a bachelor, 
with no relations who care for me particularly, with (per- 
haps) money at the bank which I cannot move quickly, in 
large sums, either from my bank to my pocket, or from 
one bank to another, without chronicling something against 
myself, I must leave, at all events, the bulk of my money 
behind me; and without money how am I going to make 
my ‘next life’ much more tolerable than the life I am 
leading now?” ‘There is one of the great difficulties: no 
man can move about in the world unnoticed and un- 
identifiable if he is spending money. If it is true of men 
about to die that “we brought nothing into the world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out,” it is equally true 
of the man who wants to “disappear.” He must go 
alone; he can take nothing with him; his body and 
brain alone must suffice,—even his clothes may track 
him down. He is brought inevitably to that conclusion; 
and, of course, since a “next life” without money and the 
comforts that money can buy is no better alternative for the 
man who is merely “fastidiosus”—satiated with his present 
condition—he stays where he is. But if he is more than 
merely urged by “niceness and satiety” to try a “next 
life,” if, that is, he is impelled by horror or shame to leave 
the life he is leading, what, even then, can he do? In this 
case the possession of money has no attractions for him. He 
merely wants to go, to get rid of it all. But even so he has 
to consider his qualifications for starting afresh; he will have 
to realise that to keep alive he must work, that the man who 
pays him will want to know who he is, and that he must 
possess very great powers of self-restraint and of acting a 
part not to let others into his secret. Perhaps he would be 
wisest to seek, not the unfrequented countryside, where, if 
the great world sees very little of him, a small world sees 
everything of him; he had better sink himself in the eddies 
of a teeming population, where men are so furiously intent on 
their own business that they have no time to trouble about 
anybody else’s. He chooses, then, the seething, changing life 
open to the penniless immigrant at the great port of London; 
but even there—“if I go down into Hell, Thou—the Being, the 
Law that demands work as the price of life—Thou art there 
also.” He must work to live, and his work will betray him. 
It is the law of the open life of the community that each 
member of the community must be able to show references, 
and those are just what he cannot show. That terrible Thou 
fronts him and thwarts him at each despairing turn. 


It is true, no doubt, that even in the course of the last fifty 
or sixty years, since the telegraph and cheap communication 
added a still finer mesh to the net that civilisation has thrown 
round all its members, there have been many instances of men 
who have somehow managed to escape. But the opportunity 
of escape has nearly always been a chance throw of fortune’s 
dice. There has been some great accident, a huge fire, or a 
collision, or a wreck at sea—the Regent’s Park skating 
catastrophe of many years back will occur te some as an 
occasion when, it is said, not all those who were at first 
reported missing were actually accounted for by the Coroner's 
jury, though their deaths were apparently taken for granted 
—and immediately afterwards some one has been found to be 
absent from home or work. Days and years have gone by, 
and the community, which at least has had the excuse that 
search might prove fruitless, has acquiesced in the suppo- 
sition that So-and-so perished in the great fire, or the wreck 
of the steamer. Yet perhaps it has happened before now 
that the supposed death never took place; that, in contrast 
to Mr. Kipling’s “ Gentlemen-rankers,” who live on— 

“Till an alien earth enfolds us, 
And we die, and none can tell Them where we died,” 
the “dead” man has merely entered on a “next life,” full 
though it must have been of the insistent remembrance, 
“Thou art there.’ Somewhere, in the bush of Australia, in 
the roar of the machinery of Chicago, on the veld of South 
Africa, in the purlieus of Paris—even, perhaps, saddled with 
sandwich-boards in the Strand—there are to be found those 
whom fear or shame, or it may be,in the case of the wilder 
lives, “ niceness and satiety,’ have driven from the life in 
which so much has to be done “so oft over and over.” Has 
the “next life” ever proved happier than the last? Those 


probably with wisdom—wisdom learnt by striving after safe 
—has settled that for any of its members to enter 


with 
upon a “next life” shall be impossible. The commana 
asks “Who is he?”—and “he” must find an answer, . 





THE LAW AS AN INTELLECTUAL FOROING. 
HOUSE. 


: i days in which the study of English law was the best 
of all intellectual trainings are probably past. We live 
in an age of common-sense, and law tends to become a mere 
adjunct of justive and convenience. Laws are amended, con. 
solidated, codified, subtleties of practice are abolished, the 
very name of pleadingsconveys no reproach, a lawyer’s clerk 
can do all the conveyancing—there would be little enough 
Chancery work did he not—and points of law have ceased to 
be the stimuli of intellectual culture. That the change is to 
be regretted few will say, though regret lies deep enough in 
the hearts of the dwindling residue of those who practised in 
the great days of the High Court of Chancery. Dreadfy} 
days they were from the point of view of the litigant, 
In that time a vast mass of the litigation was purely 
fictitious. Wills innumerable came before the Court 
for interpretation that required no _ interpretation, as 
both the attorneys and the learned counsel knew full well, 
and woe betide the estates so swept into the stream, 
If they did not exceed a thousand pounds in value, the bene. 
ficiaries received nothing. The High Court of Chancery during 
a period of two centuries caused more sorrow and misery in 
this country than ever the Inquisition caused in Spain, 
The High Court of Chancery hampered trade in every direc. 
tion, it made the right of possession to land so uncertain 
that an eminent lawyer in the nineteenth century declared 
that there was not one sound title in the country, and 
it is almost entirely responsible for the backwardness of 
secondary education in England at the present time through its 
maladministration of, or incapacity to administer, educational 
trusts. It is indeed difficult to characterise with sufficient 
strength of language the evils which were indissolubly asso. 
ciated with the amorphous monster that went by the name of 
Equity thirty years ago. Hlderly people still shudder at the 
word “ Chancery,” unmindful of the fact that it now repres 
sents a speedy, and perhaps the speediest, form of justice, 
We must ask, then, whether there was no balancing good to 
the old system of Equity, whether the builders of the system 
had no plea to put forward in the Chancery of heaven as an 
answer to the misery and ruin that their structure had 
caused. It may be doubted if the equity of heaven extended 
to the case of the average successful practitioner, for the great 
intellectual abilities that he perforce possessed negatived 
any plea of ignorance as to the cruelty and injustice of the 
system of which he was a part. Yet for the nation as a 
whole there was certainly a balancing good. The Court of 
Chancery was an intellectual arena of the severest kind, an 
arena that developed to the utmost the reasoning powers, and 
one, therefore, that attracted to itself the intellectual forces 
of the country. It produced a school of thinkers of the first 
order, and in doing so laid the foundation of a school of 
thought not more severe in its methods, we may believe, 
though as fruitful as the other was unfruitful. The modern 
school of scientific and philosophic thought owes more 
to the stern intellectual lessons taught in Lincoln’s Inn 
than is often realised. The intellectual effort necessary 
to evolve “a complete, coherent, symmetrical body of 
English law,” supposed fietitiously to exist im gremio 
magistratuum, from a series of actual cases was far 
greater than under a system such as the Roman, where 
hypothetical cases were as valuable as real cases. That 
it also involved much social misery we have seen. But it 
gave to the present day a remarkable system of law, and it 
handed on a tradition of hard thinking more sound and in- 
spiring than that of Oxford or Cambridge. That tradition 
for the purposes of philosophy and science is invaluable, but 
for the purposes of law it has little value. The law of to-day 
has almost forgotten its origin, and the subtle forces that 
drew it down from its hiding-places in nubibus have lost their 
virtue. 

Yet certain rules of law still valid, though outgrown their 
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a chateet of to-day the aroma of old intellectual processes. 


Two such ru 


Jares the uni 
nape occasional importance. It was a wonderful rule. It 


merged the purse, the person, and the personality of the wife 
in her husband. The common law said that there should be 
put one mind in one house, and it was so. The advantages of 
such a rule are obvious; but it neglected the fact that women, 
after all, are God’s creatures. Therefore the rule involved 
certain disadvantages that on reflection loom large. The 
crimes of a wife, for instance, might lie heavy on a husband’s 
shoulders. To kill him was logically not murder, and in 
those days the temptation must have heen severe. So the 
Jegal mind found subtle exceptions to the rule, and to-day 
the doctrine of unity in respect to crime is sufficiently miti- 

ted. Again, the law of contract, when once it grasped the 
rule, disclaimed it. A wife in her capacity as an undivided 
moiety of the marital unity could not even order a leg 
of mutton. Morebver, it was an abomination for a wife to 
have no rights whatever with respect to her children. 
In this matter legal subtlety could create no exception 
to the rule, and Parliament at last, in 1839, interfered. 
The legal mind, however, gave itself full play in the 
matter of property. “All that you have is mine,” said the 
husband. “Let us see,” said the Equity lawyer. That little 
dialogue took place perhaps four hundred years ago. The 
lawyer invented the principle of the separate estate of married 
women. The gradual growth of that principle is one of the 
great achievements of the Courtof Chancery. But the inven- 
tion as it stood alone was not enough. Women used to be 
weak in money matters. They would give the money that 
their husbands could not take. So the marriage settlement 
by deed or will (with all that it means to lawyers) grew up 
and secured the capital. But that was notenough. The wife 
could still dispose of her life interest. She could pauperise 
the household to pay (as she often did) her husband’s gambling 
debts. So Lord Thurlow invented a clause restraining the 
married woman from anticipating her settled interest. This 
valuable provision has never been extended to men. But 
the Courts of Equity went even further in developing the 
practice of protecting the property of married women. 
It invented the device known as an equity to a settle- 
ment. It frequently happened thata husband could not get 
possession of his wife’s property without having recourse to 
the Courts. The Equity Court thereupon refused to help him 
unless he made suitable provision for his wife out of the 
money recovered. The gradual introduction of those excep- 
tions to the rule of law involved the slow building up of an 
equitable system of vast importance, and the creation of a 
great body of legal learning and practice. 


In the above case we have seen the gradual destruction of a 
rule of law originally formulated to suit the convenience of 
rude ages. It is not less interesting to trace the evolution of 
rules of law into a more or less final form. We may briefly 
notice one of these. The Rule in Shelley’s Case, the Rule in 
Wild's Case, and the Rule against Perpetuities are of almost 
equal interest, but one only can be dealt with here. The Rule 
in Shelley’s Case has many peculiarities, and not the least of 
these is the fact that while it is even more artificial than 
the rule of marital unity, it has been maintained with ever- 
increasing strictness during a period of at least six centuries. 
The earliest extant reported case governed by it was decided 
in 1325, and in 1897 the House of Lords emphatically 
reasserted it in all its naked uselessness. Nor is the rule 
confined to England. It is the common law in the States 
of the American Union. It is, for instance, the law of the 
land in the State of Tennessee, and was recently declared 
in a learned judgment by Judge Reese to be a settled 
principle of the common law, not inconsistent “with the 
liberal and commercial spirit of the age.” It has, how- 
ever, been abolished by statute in the States of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and New York. Mr. Preston, 
the famous eighteenth-century conveyancer, defined the 
rule as follows :—‘* When a person takes an estate of 
freehold, legally or equitably, under a deed, will, or other 
writing, and in the same instrument there is a limitation by 
way of remainder, either with or without the interposition of 
another estate, of an interest of the same legal or equitable 
quality, to his heirs, or heirs of his body, as a class of 


les may be noticed here. The rule of law which | 
ty of husband and wife still lingers on, and | 








persons to take in succession, from generation to genera- 
tion, the limitation to the heirs entitles the ancestor to the 
whole estate.” In Lord Macnaghten’s famous judgment 
delivered in the House of Lords in 1897 the history of the 
rule is traced. “The better view seems to be that it is a rule 
of tenure founded on feudal principles, and that its purpose 
was to prevent the lord being defrauded of the chief fruits of 
seigniory.” For six centuries the rule has been the subject of 
endless argument in innumerable cases. In Shelley's case, de- 
cided during the time of Elizabeth, the rule was discussed with 
vigour, and secured its name. The time, however, arrived, as 
Lord Macnaghten points out, when “the true doctrine in its 
primitive simplicity” became obscured, and lawyers of vast 
learning, such as Lord Mansfield and Mr. Fearne, Lord 
Thurlow and Mr. Hargrave, quarrelled on the subject 
with as much vigour as if the reality of ethics or the 
existence of the infinitesimal were in question. The in- 
tellect of the age was concentrated on the rule, and, 
says Lord Macnaghten, “there grew up a mass of 
decisions so numerous and so perplexing that, in Lord 
Eldon’s opinion, ‘the mind is overpowered by their 
multitude and the subtlety of the distinctions between 
them.’” The Courts of Equity offer no such problems to- 
day, and in sheer intellectual hunger the descendants of 
Fearne, Hargrave, and Preston are compelled to turn to the 
unremunerative fields of philosophy and science. 


At last, in 1820, all subtleties were swept away, the primi- 
tive doctrine was restored, and the rule was asserted to be, 
not a rule of construction, but an inflexible rule of law. 
Again, however, its simplicity was tampered with by the 
subtle intellect of the school of lawyers among whom 
Sugden was chief. It has now been restored once more 
to its pristine state of clearness. But the use for the 
rule has in the meantime vanished. “It checked,” said 
a learned American lawyer, “the disposition to lock up 
property and render it inalienable.’ The Settled Land 
Acts, in giving a tenant for life the power to sell the 
settled estates, has removed that evil, and the Rule in Shelley’s 
Case now only fulfils what Lord Macnaghten calls “its very 
end and purpose,’—the frustration of the intention of the 
person who settles the property. To the lay mind there seems 
something inherently absurd in the laborious preservation of 
a rule of law that has no practical use and is a mere trap for 
testators. That, however, is not the question. As an intel- 
lectual delight it has fed the minds of Jawyers for six centuries, 
and it has helped to maintain their families in something 
approaching comfort. ‘These in themselves were achieve- 
ments, and lawyers, being human, may be presumed to be not 
without hope that the decision of 1897 has left loopholes for 
the exercise of further intellectual subtlety. It would possibly 
be more satisfactory to the Bar and the lower branch of the 
profession if the rule could be once more undermined in 
Court than be abolished, as it ought to be, by statute. 


But as we have said, law is no longer the great school of 
intellect. The law, was once a science and a philosophy that 
could call forth treatises which will be to the end of time 
masterpieces of pure reason. But that day is past in England. 
All that can be done is to gather up the fragments which remain 
for the purposes of the history of English law. To do this is 
an occupation for many able minds, but the fact of such an 
occupation is in itself a sufficient proof that the law of 
England is no longer a living source of mental energy. The 
same thing has happened to us as happened to France in the 
eighteenth century. We have lost, almost suddenly, the law 
as an intellectual force; and we are approaching that “Code” 
stage when intelligence and ability no longer regard legal 
administration as their natural sphere. In fact, the age of 
great Judges and great lawyers is dead. 





THE VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


ARIOUS correspondents of the Standard have contributed 

recently to its pages their experiences of the prolonged 
germinating power of seeds. This latent power of life is 
among the most beautiful and poetical attributes of plants. 
It seems as if many of them were endowed almost with 
a beneficent will that, come what may to the world, 
whether parched by drought, scorched by fire, or drowned by 
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brimming floods of waters, they will in their own good time | opening, disclosed something which was either flo 
clothe its surface once again in the tender garment of the | but which, being contained in little bud 
Precise | opened, were possibly the latter. 
instances of the late germination of seeds are not likely to | astonishing rapidity in places where it would be 
occur often within individual experience. But among the} that the seeds must have been dormant in the g 
examples quoted in the Standard are the following. A lady | there is no visible agency to sow them. It was 


spring, and restore verdure to its wasted form. 


writes that, a necklace belonging to her mother made of large 
grey seeds called “Job’s tears” being broken, she put some 
of the seeds into a pot, after steeping them in water, and placed 
them in a cool place, but near to the kitchen range, where she 
kept them watered frequently. The seeds had holes in them 
through which the string passed. Notwithstanding this, one 
grew and developed leaves. The necklace had been in her 
mother’s possession for thirty years at least. Another corre- 
spondent mentions that he saved seeds of acacias in 1874 which 
were remarkably fertile in 1882, hardly a seed failing. As the 
pupae of some moths have been known to remain in sus- 
pended life for eight years, this retention of vitality in seeds 
may not be considered extraordinary. 


But the more striking examples of what must in all 
probability be instances of vastly more prolonged “hiber- 
nation” of seed life are those in which plants come up 
almost like magic on ground which has been built over 
for centuries. Every one will remember the case of the 
so-called “London rocket,’ which appeared in immense 
quantities over the ground on which the houses stood 
that were destroyed by the Fire of London in 1666. Some- 
thing of the same kind is quoted by Mr. Amos Mitchell, 
writing from Woldingham, in Durham. In 1848 the old parish 
church was taken down, to make room fora new one. The 
earth under the old church was excavated for foundations for 
the new building, and the soil so taken out was spread over 
part of the churchyard. Next summer this was covered with 
a plentiful growth of black henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), a 
plant which does not grow in the locality. A somewhat 
similar. instance of the sudden appearance of the plant was 
also quoted from Cambridgeshire. Near Oxford, some twenty 
years ago, a deep cutting was made, to lay a main drain, 
and the earth piled up on the bank. It will be borne in 
mind that the earth on the top, and below the top, of this 
long mound would be naturally that last thrown out from the 
trench, which was, as far as we remember, quite five feet deep. 
The trench went right across a large field of turf used for 
cricket and football, on which the grass was always carefully 
mown, and on which for at least fifteen years no flower larger 
than a ‘daisy had ever grown. Next summer (for the trench 
had to remain open for some time pending alterations else- 
where) the earth thrown out was one blaze of scarlet poppies. 
The seed must have remained in the soil for at least fifteen 
years without germination. Yet this itself seems a curious 
fact. Why, in the natural course of moisture and heat, had 
it not either flowered or rotted away P 


There are whole tribes and families of plants which live in 
regions where drought prevails for months every year that 
show in a remarkable degree the way in which seeds, and even 
stems, retain their vitality, and throw some light on the nature 
of this deferred existence. Much of the fiora of the plain 
districts of South Africa is of this kind, though on the 
mountain-tops, where the south-western clouds condense in the 
hot season, they are replaced by a quite different, water-loving 
vegetation. The famous “rose of Sharon” (a name given also 
to another plant) is a good example of these “arid belt” sur- 
vivals. The plant grows like a little thorn tree, about as large 
as an Eton football, but sometimes not larger than a cricket 
ball, and has one tap root of no great length. In the dry 
season it loses its leaves, and the twigs and branches all curl 
inwards, till it looks something like a little basket of rough 
wicker. In ‘the desert storms the root often comes out from 
the sand, and the plant rolls before the wind like a ball. 
Should it roll into a stream or pool, it is said that the little 
branches uncurl, buds come out, and blossoms and seeds 
appear. Hardly crediting this, the writer took one of these 
plants, which had lain aside in a drawer for years, and had for 
six months. been kept in a box in a room near some hot- 
water pipes, and placed it in a large glass bowl of water. 
Marvellous to say, in three hours the tightly clinched 
“fingers” had opened. In a short time, instead of being 


ower or seeds, 
like cases that 
Plants appear vith 
imagined 
round, ag 
gs noted in a 
letter on surviving London flowers in the Times last week that 
in the parish of Fulham alone one hundred and thirty species 
of flowering plants were collected last year, and that many of 
these sprang up on rubbish-heaps and soil which had been left 
for building purposes, but which had formerly been most 
carefully tended market gardens, where “ weeds” of all kinds 
have been severely discouraged for generations, ° It takes 
often as long as twenty years before earthworms will frequent 
soil reclaimed from the sea. Yet this soil will in many 
cases be covered with grass, weeds, and flowers in five or six 
years. In the same way, such unpromising places as old brick. 
yards, where all the soil has been excavated for some depth, 
on being abandoned are seen in a single year to be covered 
with a dense and beautiful growth of tall shrubby weeds and 
flowers, the dock and the oxeye daisy being perhaps the most 
conspicuous, 


The case of postponed vitality in seeds which has roused 
the most interest has been the much-disputed vitality of 
“mummy wheat.” It was never quite proved that these seeds 
might not grow, though a great deal of curious evidence wag 
forthcoming to show that in particular instances persons who 
grew grain taken from mummy-cases had not been careful 
to see that it was that originally placed in them. Ibrahim 
Pasha, for example, was in the habit of presenting 
distinguished guests with mummy-cases as mementos 
of visits to Egypt. But these cases, of which he kept 
a stock, were stored in the Khedive’s stables, and the 
grain taken from them was oats. Two of these oat grains 
were taken by the late Mr. J. Macgregor, of ‘Rob Roy’ 
fame, from a case given by the Khedive to the Duke of 
Sutherland, and they duly grew. But oats did not flourish in 
the mummy-packing period in Egypt, as the secretary of the 
Botanic Gardens in Regent’s Park pointed out. Also, as 
against the belief that any wheat could grow after three 
thousand years, it is pointed out that there is a wheat 
regularly cultivated in the Levant which is called 
“mummy wheat.” It has branching ears, and derives 
its name from its resemblance to the grain found in 
the tombs. A Committee of the British Association 
considered the question, and reported that no satis. 
factory evidence was available to prove that wheat taken 
from these ancient tombs had been known to grow. On the 
other hand, some ten years ago Mr. Martin Sutton wrote that 
his firm had repeatedly received corn and peas taken out of 
mummy-cases, and that these were of good germination, and 
of unquestioned authenticity :— 

“Tt is true that the Arabs will sell so-called ‘Mummy Wheat,’ 
only grown the previous year, to unsuspecting tourists; but that 
neither proves that all Mummy Wheat is a fraud, nor that true 
Mummy Wheat will not grow if sown immediately it is taken out 
of the mummy-cases, under suitable conditions, and before the 
atmosphere has had time to destroy its vitality. Experiments I 
have carried on personally for many years past in the prepara- 
tion and packing of seeds for the tropics, make it clear to me 
that their vitality can be almost indefinitely prolonged by close 
confinement, absolute protection from the atmosphere, together 
with that high degree of desiccation before packing, which was 
naturally brought about by the Egyptian climate, but which we 
have to imitate artificially as nearly as possible. Surely the 
fact that, for so many years, by such treatment the germinating 
power has been preserved of some of the most delicate seeds 
(which, under ordinary circumstances, would be valueless twelve 
months after harvest), is sufficient to indicate the possibilities in 
this direction.” 

Those who have grown the pretty and curious “ mummy” 
peas in English gardens will, no doubt, be stimulated by this 
opinion to verify their real origin. It has been pointed out 
that as some seeds which can germinate in four days can defer 
it for seven years—a difference in proportion of 4 to 2,557— 
the known vitality of seeds is on a very high mathematical 
scale. 











like a wicker ball, it was cup-shaped, and then saucer- 
shaped. In two days green swellings appeared, and these 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR ROBERT FINLAY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SpPecTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—The political situation grows more and more incom- 
my nsible day by day. The Attorney-General, Sir Robert 
ae has been with his constituents at Inverness. In con- 
veiyjon to Mr. Chamberlain, he told them that in his 
sae tial tariffs would be more likely to dis- 
opinion preferential » ) 
integrate than to unite the Empire ; he denied that our trade 
was in an unsatisfactory condition; and begged the country 
not to imagine itself ill, and then proceed to make itself 
really ill by taking the quack remedies now so freely offered. 
The Times has not given a verbatim report of his address, 
but as reported in the Scotch papers the Member for the 
Inverness Burghs appears to have made a strong Free- 
trade speech. On the same page of the Times (October 20th, 
1903) another member of this extraordinary Government is 
reported as eulogising the arch-vendor of these quack 
remedies, “the greatest statesman of the time,” and as 
joining with Mr. Balfour in wishing him Godspeed. Mr. 
Balfour really must make up his mind whether he will hunt 
with the hare or the hounds. Does he accept or does he 
repudiate the language of his Attorney-General? To flutter 
about in a perturbed manner between such extremes 
of opinion must entirely discredit him as a leader of men. 
The Duke of Devonshire in his letter to Sir M. Hicks Beach 
begs the Free-trade Unionists to try to keep this poor vacil- 
lating Government in the paths of economic rectitude, and, 
unless rumour is altogether at fault, he has acquiesced (perhaps 
astronger word might be used) in some of his friends remain- 
ing asa garrison of forlorn hope in the expectation that they 
may restrain Mr. Balfour from adopting the excesses of Mr. 
Chamberlain, to whom, though ostracised, the Prime Minister 
still wishes Godspeed. The Duke goes slowly, but he goes 
surely, and it is to be hoped that he will recognise that he is 
putting bis friends in an impossible position. It seems to 
me that he is in honour bound to release them from a post 
which he himself found untenable. Frankly, this Government 
is past praying for, and I cannot see why sound Free-traders 
should allow themselves to be involved in its inevitable dis- 
credit. The sooner Mr. Victor Cavendish, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir Robert Finlay sever themselves from their present col- 
leagues, the better for their reputation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 
[We have dealt with the questions here raised in our first 
leading article—Ep. Spectator. } 


“TIED-HOUSE ” IMPERIALISM. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—Your exhortation against “tied-house” Imperialism 
in your issue of October 17th seems to be based upon 
a misunderstanding nearly as gross as the “ schedule 
of forbidden industries” of Lord Rosebery in the passage 
to which you direct our closest attention. In Mr. Chamber- 
lain's Glasgow proposals there was no refusal to “tolerate 
a new industry” in the Colonies, no suggestion that 
any development of business could be regarded as an 
infringement of British rights. On the contrary, there was 
the fullest recognition that the Colonies are right in develop- 
ing their national resources and declining to be one-horse 
countries depending on a single industry. Mr. Chamberlain 
no more proposed to prohibit the introduction of fresh 
industries than to insist on the abolition of Protection for 
those which exist. There are a vast number of our 
industries which do not at present exist in the Colonies 
and as to which there is no special reason why they should 
ever be introduced there. If the Colonies as part of a bargain 
agree not to give preferences as against us in respect of such 
industries, I cannot see that that would justify your gloomy 
vaticinations, 

i cannot accept your very fanciful history of the rela- 
tions of the Colonies to the home country, and of the 
attitude of Cobden in regard to the question. In 1842 
he wrote: “The Colonial system, with all its dazzling 
appeals to the passions of the people, can never be got 
nid of except by the indirect process of Free-trade, which 
will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bonds which 
unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self- 








interest.’—(Life, cheap edition, p. 230.) Such a passage is 
not easy to reconcile with the views you attribute to him and 
to the country, or with any desire to retain the Colonies. 

In taking the word “ Motherland” as the keynote of your 
appeal to Colonial loyalty you are using a phrase and an argu- 
ment that are increasingly resented by many Canadians and 
Australians. Their patriotism is for the Empire of which 
they form a part, rather than for the islands which they 
affectionately call “home,” but whose solicitudes and timidities 
are apt to irk them as grandmotherly.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Jordanhill, Glasgow. J. Parker SMITH. 

[We do not think that our comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was unfair, but we gladly print Mr. Parker Smith’s 
protest.—Ep. Spectator. } 





RETALIATION—IS IT FEASIBLE? 

(To tue Eprtor oF THE “SpEcTAToR.”’] 
S1r,—Colonial preferential duties admittedly involve a tax on 
food, and therefore (according to the Prime Minister and the 
new Ministers who are seeking re-election) are not within 
“the limits of practical politics.” As a substitute we are 
offered the more insidious, the more taking, and therefore the 
more dangerous, policy of retaliation,—a policy which is, we’ 
are told, to deal with “ dumping,” to make for Free-trade, and 
not to involve any taxes on food. Is it a practical and a 
practicable policy ? 

The “guiding policy” of retaliation, as stated by the Prime 
Minister at Sheffield, is “to give to the Government of this 
country freedom of negotiation,” so that they can “inform any 
foreign nation which they thought was treating us with out- 
rageous unfairness that unless they modified their policy to our 
advantage, we should feel compelled to take this or that step in 
regard to their exports to this country.” But, subject only to the 
subsequent assent of Parliament to the provisions of the Budget 
necessitated by fiscal alterations, any British Government, 
whether Free-trade or Protectionist, already possesses ample 
powers to deal with such a position, if they choose to do so on 
their own responsibility; and, under certain conditions, action 
might be necessary or even advantageous. i 

Can Mr. Balfour be intending to propose such an unconstitu- 
tional change as that the Government of the day should be 
able to decide fiscal and financial questions, impose or modify 
taxes and duties, without the specific assent of Parliament? If 
he does not mean this, what does he mean, and what does he 
want? But whether the Government require, and are given, 
greater powers than they possess at present or no, how is the 
policy of retaliation as defined by Mr. Balfour going to be 
carried out? On this—the essential point—we have been entirely 
left in the dark by the Prime Minister. He asked himself several 
pertinent questions, but left unanswered the only one that really 
mattered,—namely, “ the manner in which that freedom of negotia- 
tion for which I ask is going to be used.” Surely he should have 
specified a particular case of “outrageous unfairness,” and have 
pointed out in detail and with figures how he proposed effectively 
to deal with it. 

Retaliation is, we are told, to be accomplished by taxing the 
articles of produce sent to us by the specially Protective 
countries, so as to induce, or to force, them to lower the 
Protective duties they levy on the goods we send to them. A 
policy of retaliation is, however, useless to us unless we can 
effectively retaliate. And retaliation can only be effective (in 
forcing the Protective country to lower its duties) if we are able 
to hit our neighbour harder than he can hit us back, and if we 
are prepared to tax or to prohibit a large proportion of the im- 
ports from the country in question. How will this work out in 
praetice ? 

The two most Protective countries are Russia and the United 
States. Russia exacts, on the average, an import-duty of no less 
than 131 per cent. on the value of the principal articles of British 
import. ‘The United States of America exacts 73 per cent., and 
her severely Protective tariff is the one that injures our own trade 
the most. Austria and France charge 35 percent., Italy 27 per ct nt., 
and Germany 25 percent. Retaliation as a policy must, therefore, 
clearly be first and foremost applied to Russia and the States. 
How, then, will retaliation work out in the case of Russia ?— 


Imports From Russia, 1902.* 


Food-stuffs £13,500,000 
Raw materials... aed aaa eae 10,000,000 
Manufactures (chiefly paper)... eee 290,000 
Semi-manufactures ... “aa daa joa 110,000 
All other articles ‘a <a eos éna 1,770,000 

Total ... “e £25,670,000 


But raw material is most emphatically excluded from taxation by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, as well as by common-sense. 
The taxation of food, the Prime Minister tells us, is not “ within 
the limits of practical politics.” On what articles, then, can we 
retaliate in order to force Russia to reduce her exceptionally 
Protective duties? There are none. Effective retaliation against 





* All the figures given are compiled from the Custom House Returns,—Cd. 1,617 
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Russia is clearly impossible except by the taxation of food-stuffs 
or of raw material. 

Then take the United States. Her tariff is denounced by Mr. 
Chamberlain as “immoderate, unreasonable, and unnecessary,” 
and “to mean abomination.” Here, then, evidently is a case of 
“outrageous unfairness” that should be abated by retaliation, 
and which, according to Mr. Chamberlain, can easily and effectively 
be dealt with, because “we take from the United States of 
America six times as much as they take from us.” The figure 
should be five, not six, but let it pass. What, then, are the 
figures here P— 


Imports From THE UnrTED Sratzs, 1902. 





Food-stuffs ... ik ie ne «- £62,500,000 
Raw materials (chiefly cotton) ... ee 45,500,000 
Manufactures ... i as SS oe 9,300,000 
Semi-manufactures (chiefly leather) eee 8,900,000 
All other articles (chiefly tobacco) vee 5,800,000 

Total ... as eae . £127,000,000 


Raw materials are barred; food-stuffs are not to be taxed. What 
is left for purposes of effective retaliation? Nine and a quarter 
millions of manufactures, and £4,000,000 of semi-manufactures, 
the latter raw materials of other trades. 


So the trade position—from the point of view of retaliation—is 
hardly as stated by Mr. Chamberlain. We might indeed “re- 
taliate ” on the £9,000,000 of American manufactures ; but in that 
case our £24,000,000 of exports to the States, as well as the 
£19,000,000 of re-exports that we send her, stand exposed to the 
reprisals of still heavier duties—Pelion on Ossa—which would be 
unhesitatingly applied to them. Thus the “big revolver” on 
examination dwindles down to the dimensions of a pop-gun. 
Retaliation, in the end, would be more injurious to our trade 
than it would be to that of the United States. The real fact is 
that retaliation as a policy, like preference as a policy, can only 
be carried out effectively by the taxation of food-stuffs or of raw 
materials. 

—I am, Sir, &c., SypNEY Buxton. 


[We trust that all Free-trade Unionists who have an in- 
clination to “flirt” with retaliation will study closely Mr. 
Sydney Buxton’s illuminating letter.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





RETALIATION AND “DUMPING.” 
[To Tue Epiror or THe ‘‘SpxctaTor.”] 
S1r,—Events are moving rapidly with us since Mr. Chamber- 
lain left Birmingham on his educational mission. Many seem 
to forget, others deliberately ignore, that there is only one 
policy put before the country by its Government,—the policy 
of retaliation. But there are some who have found safety, if 
not salvation, in that policy because they are not willing, or 
have not been “educated,” to take the plunge into Protection, 
and yet think that “something must be done.” It is to this 
policy, as expounded by Mr. Balfour, that I wish to confine 


myself. 

The chief considerations brought forward as demanding a 
change in our fiscal system are,—(1) that we are being shut out 
of protected countries by high tariffs, and (2) that some of these 
same countries invade us “unfairly” by the procedure known as 
“dumping.” These, I submit, are two separate and distinct 
things. ‘The one is protection of the foreigner’s own home 
market; the other is aggression on our market. The one is a 
national policy, deliberately embraced and conscientiously believed 
in by foreign Governments ; the other is the action of individuals 
pursuing their own private interests. There have been as high 
tariffs in other countries without “dumping,” and many protected 
countries to-day do not “dump”; we, again, for years have been 
denounced by other nations as “ dumpers,” although we have no 
Protective tariffs at all. There is, of course, a close connection at 
the present time between the two simce the emergence of the 
Trust, with its pelicy of securing the economies of vast produc- 
tion and selling abroad the surpluses which otherwise would 
“spoil” the limited market at home. But Protection and “dump- 
ing” are clearly two distinct things. “ Dumping,” in fact, is a con- 
comitant of large production everywhere, and has been practised 
within countries far more widely than ever between countries. It 
is only emphasised by the secondary effect of Protection on the 
formatien of Trusts. By Protection monopoly is favoured, inas- 
much as foreign competition is shut out. By the Trust this 
monopoly is confirmed, inasmuch as the independert home pro- 
ducer is shut out. This double monopoly secures high prices and 
high profits, and so leaves a large margin for selling in certain 
markets at home and abroad under cost. 


Both these evils—the exclusion from foreign markets and the 
invasion of our home market—are, it is said, te be met by the 
one policy called retaliation. They are placed together by Mr. 
Balfour, and, probably, if it had not been for this new growth of 
“dumping,” Mr. Balfour would not have brought forward his 
policy at all. The question which has been perplexing me is in 
what way retaliation—a national measure—is to be used as a 
remedy for “dumping”—an incident of individual competition ; 
and I wanted to see how far those who used the word had any 
clear ideas as to what they meant by it. SoI put the question 
in a letter which appeared in several of the leading newspapers : 








“ How is our Government to take effective : 
actions of individuals not recognised by their Greg tau the 
The answer I got was the answer I expected, ean 
course, with the usual sneer at the childishness of « th fi 
Professors.” It was that the way to stop “dumpin sa 
put a tax on the “ dumped” articles, Ping’ Was to 


Precisely. But why is this called retaliati 

ordinary merely academic person means by mantis Ay... the 
back,” and, as one who, before he became a Professor was f 

years member of a trade where cutting of prices was peop 
commonest incidents, I venture to say that this is what the b met 
man means by it. The “negotiation,” as Mr. Balfour i] a 
calls it, usually took this form:—* You are underselline 
X, where you have a small trade and we have a lane, — 
It doesn’é hurt you much, but it is serious to us ot para 
don’t stop it, we shall go to Y, where you have the “ 
and we have very little, and cut prices 30 per cent Ba 
This won’t hurt us, but it will be very serious to you,” Th he 
say, was retaliation, and, as between a small firm and & lar at, | 
was very effective. There was simply no answer to hnanne 
part of the small one. As between two large firms, howeye it 
usually involved a bitter war of cutting prices, much bad feel; . 
—we used to “cut” each other in the street, and our wives we 
forbidden to call—and great loss to both parties and to the 
whole trade. . 


What I wanted to find out was if the advocates of inter. 
national retaliation meant this or anything like this; if perhaps, 
they contemplated some method of Government subsidy - 
which we could attack some large, and therefore vulnerable anf 
sensitive, trade of other nations without much injuring ourselves 
And the answer I get from every one who has done me the com. 
pliment of replying is that retaliation means, not a counter. 
attack, but simple defence. America and Germany “dump” stes] 
on us; we are to answer by putting a duty on American and 
German steel. May one ask in what this differs from the old. 
fashioned Protection of the steel industry ? If it does not differ 
then I submit that retaliation has overshot its mark as regards 
“dumping.” It stops the “unfair” competition, but it does g 
great deal more. It presumably aims at securing our manu. 
facturers against loss,—against being obliged to meet “dumping” 
and bring down the home prices to, or under, cost. What it doag 
is to secure them in a quasi-monopoly profit, by giving them the 
power to raise home steel by something under the amount of the 
retaliatory duty. What I think we must ask, then, is: Is Mr, 
Balfour’s retaliation, after all, anything different from Mr, 


Chamberlain’s undisguised protection of home manufactures? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Wituiam Smarr, 


The University, Glasgow. 


[Professor Smart’s treatment of the “ dumping” problem is 
most valuable. In truth, “dumping” is merely a vituperative 
description of a form of competition which, like all com 
petition, is disliked by those subject to it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DISPARITY IN OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
(To tHe Environ or THE ‘“SPECcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I have during the past few months read several 
instructive letters in the Spectator on the subject of 
preferential tariffs with the Colonies, and also letters 
dealing with the United Kingdom’s trade Returns, &. In 
all this correspondence I have not seen a point noted 
which is of considerable importance to Great Britain, 
and one that should, I think, be kept in mind It 
seems to me that one of England’s finest assets is the 
Colonial tourist,—the man who makes his money in the 
Colonies, and spends it, not in South Africa or other Colonies, 
but in Great Britain when he returns to his native country 
for a holiday or permanently to reside there, as is the general 
practice. I have estimated the sum spent in Great Britain 
every year in this manner at something over £20,000,000. 
This vast sum is entirely spent in Great Britain, and is all 
clear profit to the country, and is obviously of far greater im- 
portance to the United Kingdom than a similar sum remitted 
from the Colonies in payment of trade purchases. The above 
sum, which does not appear in Board of Trade Returns, should, 
as a matter of equity, be allowed for in the export Returns, a8 
it is made to a great extent out of exports from Great Britain, 
and the Colonial, instead of remaining in the Colonies and 
purchasing further from England, comes home and spends it 
on the spot. I do not think that Great Britain need fear if 
her imports exceed her exports to a moderate extent, provided 
she continues to make and keep her country a pleasant one to 
live in, and London the favourite European city for Colonials. 
Her old traditions, her ruins, her schools, her old Colleges, 
her green fields, if only looked after by those in authority, 
will always constitute a fine asset and a sure attraction to the 
money-spending Colonial.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New Club, Johannesburg. W. H. PErgiy. 
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_ 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL SCHEME. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

gir,—There is one point of interest in connection with the 
fiscal question which: I have not seen dealt with in your 
columns. Mr. Chamberlain advocates preferential treatment 
by means of differential duties. This cannot in any way 
Reiaiek the total volume of trade, neither can it diminish the 
supply of imported produce. Surely, then, the effect is to 
abstitute British or British Colonial sources of supply for 
that of foreign nations, with advantage to our capital and 
Jabour, and without any disadvantage to the British consumer. 
So long as British and Colonial sources of supply are free of 
duty, no differential duty can be recovered from the consumer. 
1 think this can be proved, but I should like to read the views 
of your journal on this point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

90 Eastcheap, £.C. ARTHUR N. LuBgBock. 

[The duties will not help the Colonies unless they raise 
prices here. If they raise prices the consumer must feel the 


burden.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tHe Epiron or THE “ SprcrTaToR.’”’] 

Sir, —“As it was in the old epoch of Protection, so it would 
be in the new.” That platform orators (whose business it is 
to create a prejudice against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals) 
should seek to make out that a small duty on wheat now will 
produce the same effect as did a heavy duty in the old times 
js only what may be expected. But it was indeed surprising 
that the Spectator of October 17th should have ended one of 
its notes with the words quoted at the head of this letter. 

May I be allowed to enter a respectful protest against this 
teaching, first, because “now that wheat is cheap and wages are 
higher, a change in the price of the loaf is only of great im- 

rtance to a minority” (Bowley’s “Elements of Statistics,” 
p. 177) ; secondly, because it is beyond controversy that the high 
price of bread was never the sole cause of the distress which pre- 
yailed during the era of “ Protection”? Perhaps the two following 
uotations from recognised authorities will make it clear that 
there was at least one other most important cause, and one that lay 
altogether outside the question of Protection :— 

“We have already referred to the agricultural distress that 
prevailed, to the miserable condition to which the agricultural 
labourer was reduced, to the riotings, machine breakings and rick 
burnings to which their misery had instigatedthem. It was now 
becoming daily more evident that the root of all this misery and 
crime lay in the maladministration of the Poor Laws.”—(Moles- 
worth’s “ History of England,” Vol. I., 309.) 

“The [Poor Law] system which was working this mischief 
assumed to be founded on benevolence, but no evil genius could 
have designed a scheme of greater malignity for the corruption 
of the race.”—(May’s “Constitutional History of England,” 
Vol. III., p. 405.) 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Carlton Club. 

[If Mr. Platt-Higgins really thinks that a change in the 
price of the loaf would only matter to a minority, let him 
propose the change in any labourer’s cottage. He will not be 
long in doubt as to what the poor think of a rise in bread.— 


Ep. Spectator] 
THE MORAL ELEMENT IN FREE-TRADE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I remember some years ago telling Mr. Gladstone at 
Dalmeny a story of Protection which will bear repetition. 
When Bright and Cobden came to Scotland to promote the 
repeal of the Corn-laws they had no more enthusiastic and 
energetic supporter than a certain Leith cork-cutter. Some 
years later when it was proposed to abolish the cork-cutting 
monopoly this same Leith man was just as hostile and 
energetic in opposing the abolition of Protection when it 
came to be applied to the industry of cork-cutting. A Free- 
trade friend pointed out to him the inconsistency of this 
attitude on the part of one who had professed to be a Free- 
trader, whereupon the Leith worthy exclaimed most ingenu- 
ously: “Who would have thought they would ever have 
meddled with corks!” Now what was Mr. Gladstone's com- 
mentary on this story? “Yes; and you should have seen 
the corks that were made in those days. Nobody would 
think of using such nowadays.” He went on to tell me 
that when very young he was taken through a silk factory, 
I think at Macclesfield, where silk handkerchiefs were 
manufactured ; and he told me: “ You should have seen the 
patterns they were using,—simply hideous, and they were 
never improved till after the trade was opened up and the 
manufacturers had to compete with the superior French 


FREDERICK PuLatt-HIGaIns. 








patterns.” Then he added, with that magnificent emphasis 
which he was so capable of throwing into the language he 
used: “ There is a moral element behind all these questions , 
depend upon that.” This same element lies behind a great 
deal of the present United States tariff. Their public 
revenue has of late largely exceeded the requirements of 
the public service, but whenever it is proposed to reduce 
the duty upon any given article, the manufacturers of 
that article are ready with any money needed to oppose 
and thwart a relaxation of the existing high duties. It is not 
easy to see how any modification is to be obtained when 
powerful vested interests are enlisted on the side of the 
status quo. Two years ago John Bull was told to “wake 
up.” Fine speeches were made on this text. The newer 
method is to dangle Protection as a remedy before our traders, 
and so far divert their energies and initiative from the de- 
velopment of their legitimate business. Instead of making 
John Bull wake up, the present plan, if successful, is only 
likely te cause him to fall into a profounder slumber. If free 
and open competition could not make the old gentleman “sit 
up,” certainly Protection will be even less successful.—I am, 
Sir, &c., P. W. CaMPBBLL. 
25 Moray Place, Edinburgh, N.B. 





TRADE-UNIONS AND PROTECTION. 
[To raz Epitor or THE « Spzcraror.”’] 
Srz,—Permit me to draw attention to one aspect of the 
Protectionist revival which appears not to have attracted 
sufficient notice. I allude to the injury which import-duties on 
manufactured goods must do to any spirit of enterprise and 
adoption of new ideas by British manufacturers and their 
workmen. It is said that our workmen are less well trained 
than the German, and at all events they are less alert than 
the American. Technical education is slowly making its 
way here, but one reason for the inertness of our men 
is not far to seek. It is a well-known rule with our 
Trade-Unions that the most industrious and intelligent work- 
man shall be paid exactly as much as the most lazy and 
stupid of his fellows. The result is that our best men have 
no motive for doing their best, and a really able man is tied 
by the leg toa drudge. Our only hope of breaking down this 
vicious principle lies in active competition from outside. 
Nothing educates a man in trade so certainly and quickly as 
the discovery that his particular line of goods is being done 
better by some one else. Competition is the salt of com- 
merce. This invaluable force we are asked to relinquish by 
setting up barriers against the inflow of new and improved 
productions. Assuming, for argument, that we are losing 
ground as manufacturers,—the proper remedy for that is the 
adoption of improved methods founded on the latest ideas. 
Few public men have the courage to tell our manufacturers 
and their men that they must “wake up.” The Prince of 
Wales did it on his return from his Colonial tour, but un- 
fortunately, as the subject is now made political, he cannot 
repeat his wise words. In my opinion, the injury to character 
which must result from duties on manufactured goods is 
greater than the injury caused by higher prices for food.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Jas. RALPH. 
Monterey, Marple, Cheshire. 


[We agree with our correspondent. The Princely motto, 
“Wake up!” is a much nobler and worthier one for English- 
men than the craven “ Protect me, oh protect me!”—EDb. 
Spectator.] 


PROTECTION AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Several of your correspondents have used the following 
argument, and I have not seen any direct answer in your 
pages. We import millions worth of goods that could be 
made in this country, and we invest many millions abroad. 
Why not keep some of these millions at home, and so find 
work for our numerous unemployed? The answer, or rather 
one sufficient answer, is that there is no large increasing 
number of unemployed; and even if there were, the fact that 
we should have to pay higher for the home-made commodity 
would mean that we should have less to spend on some 
existing home manufacture, which would correspondingly 
suffer. Besides, to assume that a Protective duty would keep 
capital at home, and not cause the transfer of cupitul 
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already invested at home to the protected industry, seems to 
me to beg the question. As to the number of unemployed, 
there is the following evidence. The number of able-bodied 
paupers does not increase, in spite of the increase of popula- 
tion, and the number of emigrants decreases. Both would 
increase if employment was growing scarcer. I write in the 
hope that you may give your attention to this argument and 
dispose of it for a time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. E. Carnes. 
Killester House, Raheny, Co. Dublin. 
[Our correspondent has so neatly disposed of the extra- 


employment - through - Protection argument that we have 
nothing to add.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PRICE OF FOOD UNDER PROTECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror er THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain continues in his speeches to repeat 
the assertion that his proposals will not add to the cost of 
living. It may be useful, therefore, to your readers to hear 
the opinions upon this subject of a German lady whom I know. 
Asked what she thought of Mr. Chamberlain, she emphatically 
condemned him for making such assertions, adding :—“I have 
some experience of these things. I lived in Hamburg when it 
was a free port; all articles of food were then cheap. And I 
have lived in it since duties have been imposed, and I know 
that prices of articles of food have risen greatly. In some 
cases they have been multiplied several fold. So that a city 
which was formerly cheap to live in is now dear.”—I am, 


Sir, &c., eae 





THE DANGER TO THE EMPIRE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your comments on my letter in the Spectator of 
October 17th convince me that it was not only hastily written 
but faultily expressed. You are probably right in holding 
that the campaign in this country against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals can best be carried on by separate organisations 
working fora commonend. But my main object in writing 
was to point out the danger of alienating Colonial opinion if 
the struggle to maintain Free-trade should be conducted as if 
the question only concerned the United Kingdom. To 
avoid this danger, I urge that steps should be taken to 
bring directly before the Colonies the arguments in favour 
of complete fiscal liberty within the Empire. It seems hardly 
possible to do this without some measure of co-operation. 
The most obvious expedient is to form an Imperial Free- trade 
Committee, on which the various sectional organisations, both 
Unionist and Liberal, should be represented. The exclusive 
business of this Committee should be to take the necessary 
measures for advocating in the chief self-governing Colonies 
the maintenance of the existing freedom of fiscal arrange- 


ments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHarp Lopes. 


25 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 





LORD ROSEBERY AT SHEFFIELD. 
(To THs Epiror oF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I have read your article in the Spectator of October 17th 
on Lord Rosebery’s speech with interest. Your keynote is 
“that freedom is greater than Free-trade.” Certainly this 
sounds well, but when considering the conditions on which, as 
I think, Federation is alone possible, your statement seems no 
whit less applicable to the fiscal relations between, say, Saxony 


and Prussia. 

There is a free trade by decree between Saxony and Prussia, 
and from your point of view freedom has kicked the beam. 
Equally also the State of Ohio has parted with its freedom. Lord 
Rosebery states it thus:—“I will not allow to be dispelled my 
idea of the future of the British Empire, a strong mother with 
strong children, each working out their own political and fiscal 
salvation on their own lines.” I think you once wrote of the 
“seven Lord Roseberys,” and this is what one of the seven said at 
Leeds (October llth, 1888): “Ido not see that you can obtain 
the great boon of a peaceful Empire encircling the globe with a 
bond of commercial unity without some sacrifice on your part.” 
The Leeds Lord Rosebery was for “commercial unity,” the 
Sheffield Earl favours the Chinese system of Likin. Laisser faire 
run mad! And it is really deplorable if Lord Rosebery, who 
has been in the Colonies and knows their people, believes that 
men of our breed will come together for a purpose so vital as that 
of a common tariff in the spirit of spiteful pedlars; that if a 2s. 


differential duty on wheat brings more to Canad: 

ad valorem on meat brings “to Austvalia, pkg me 
leave the Empire. God help the Empire if that is the 
sons bring to such a Council Board! 


There is another Federation I am thinkine toh ¢ 
crowning glory of our race, and where, 2s" las tho 
not play it thus low down. Pennsylvania and Ohi oS % 
high Protection for their steel and iron industries; I ag 
prairie State, gets no tariff “pull” at all; but I ne ya 
Iowa farmers talk secession; they believe that Protects hear 
good for the Federation, is, indeed, the only federal sib 
and so it happens that the Congressional representation“? 
Iowa at Washington is as Republican in both Houses as ray 
representation from Ohio. The United States are, if you a 
“tied-house Republic.” I see no sting in your rather ro sa 
phrase. Or take a case farther away but nearer home. Ey 
years ago there were huge tariff walls between Victori — 
New South Wales. The latter Colony was a clamant Free-tn 
while the Victorians were for high Protection, and so with th 
other five Colonies; yet their varying fiscalities did not pre ms 
them from Federal Union and the abolition of inter-State Case 
Victoria did not hold that freedom was better than Free-t tn 
Indeed, she accepted Free-trade in order to be free; to be & > 
from the curse of militarism, which was inevitable had the se vs 
States ever become seven nations, bi 


Let me descend from this high level of politi 
moment to mere statistics. Where in the iy? ‘ua 
Rosebery get those prodigous figures? Let me address hi 
opening sentence to the editor of the Spectator, « Well, 
what do you think of it?” Lord Rosebery said: « Sir 
Robert Giffen computes the entire income of this country at 
£17,050,000,000 a year. What do you think he calculates the 
capital of this country to be,—£150,000,000,000 sterling. These ara 
figures of the ‘Arabian Nights.’” As indeed they are ; but they are 
certainly not Sir Robert Giffen’s; and if Lord Rosebery believes 
them, it is little wonder he is a Free-trader. They are wron 
by at least the difference of eleven to one. No one, least of al 
Sir R. Giffen, the most careful of statisticians, has ever put the 
national per capita income at more than £39 for Great Britain 
and £16 for Ireland,—say, £1,400,000,000 odd ; how this comes to 
be transmuted into £17,000,000,000 odd, I cannot conjecture, Of 
his other figure “of the capital of this country, £150,000,000,000.” 
it is enough to say that it is at least six times greater than 
Mulhall’s computation of all the capital in the universe, and 
Mulhall was a very Jules Verne in these matters. Professor 
Francis Walker’s estimate of the wealth of the United States a 
few years since was 30,000,000,000 dols., or about one-twenty-fifth 
part of the wealth “Free-trade” has apparently stored in theso 
isles! Does a presentation of the sacred cause of freedom 
require such a reckless abuse of statistics as this? 


—I am, Sir, &e., MoRETON FREWEN, 


[Owing, we presume, to a misprint or misreport, a “0” has 
been added to Sir Robert Giffen’s figures,—a mistake which 
we have no doubt Lord Rosebery will correct as soon as his 
attention is drawn to the blunder. As for Mr. Moreton Frewen’s 
American analogy, it seems to us not a little unfortunate, 
Within the American Union there is absolute Free-trade, but 
Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out with the utmost emphasis 
that he does not dream of asking the Colonies to throw down 
their tariffs and trade freely with the Mother-country. It is 
to be clearly understood, say our New Protectionists, that the 
Colonies are to continue to protect their existing industries 
against competition from the Mother-country. No such 
internal Protection exists either in America or Germany. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 
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MR. BALFOUR’S NEW CABINET APPOINTMENTS. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Is it not a departure from the characteristic fairness of 
the Spectator to taunt Mr. Balfour with having appointed 
Peers to the Under-Secretaryships of the War and India 
Offices? Surely it is the custom, if not the rule, for these 
offices to be represented in both Houses of Parliament, and as 
the chiefs of both are Members of the elected Chamber, it is 
hardly just to say that “under Mr. Balfour a seat in the 
House of Commons is fast becoming a positive disqualification 
for office.” I think that none of your readers will dissent 
from your observations on the appointment of Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport; and as to the new Lord Privy Seal—well, the 
“ Hotel Cecil”? must not belie its name!—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. ©. 0. 


[We are grateful to our correspondent for pointing out what 
was undoubtedly an unfair comment, and we withdraw it un- 
reservedly. At the same time, it is quite fair to draw attention 
to the extraordinarily large proportion of “titled persons” in 
the present Administration. We doubt if any Administration 
of modern times has been so little distinguished in the matter 








of plain Misters.—Eb. Spectator.) 
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_ 
A LIBERAL MINISTRY. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SprctaTor.”] 
n article as that in the Spectator of October 17th 
able) Liberal Administration of the near future 
test service to the country. It is much better 
estion should be discussed by a journal in the 
44s he Spectator than by a partisan newspaper; and 
oe sth vt an independent Radical, I should be glad 
to be allowed to add a word to your eminently fair and com- 
etent survey of the case as regards (1) the composition of 
such a Ministry, (2) its relations to Free-trade Unionism. As 
to the make-up of the Liberal Government, it is obvious 
that, as you say, there must be a compromise between the 
two sections, now quite disposed to such an arrange- 
ment. The two alternative forms of that compromise— 
a Spencer-Asquith Government or a Bannerman-Rosebery 
Government—need not be discussed here. More important is 
the question of policy. In education I see nothing, even in 
Lord Hugh Cecil's attitude, to preclude a settlement. And 
as to Ireland, the country will, I think, expect that the moral 
of last Session’s Irish work should be carried on, and that as 
Mr. Wyndham, on the land question, as to which Liberals 
were not keen, leaned to Liberal support, so on the question 
of self-government the Wyndham section should allow the 
Liberals to lean on them. The great object would be to 
prevent a reversion to the mere anti-Irish attitude, which by 
consent both parties are now disposed to abandon. If this 
mood held, we need not anticipate a proximate revival of the 
controversy in the form of 1886 and 1892. Then there is 
South Africa. Why on this question should Unionist Free- 
traders object to a Liberal application of the declared but 
dormant Unionist doctrine of a full concession of self- 
government on Canadian lines? Such a departure cannot, 
indeed, be made without Imperialist and Unionist support. 
Butif it is not made, Radicals will undoubtedly hold them- 
selves free to press for it and to agitate for it. There is only 
one other point of importance,—and that is the attitude to 
Labour, to the new ideas which this controversy on an old, and, 
as we thought, settled, idea holds back, to the great detriment 
of national progress. Surely progressive Unionism cannot be 
averse from a restoration of the right of effective combination 
among the workmen. But whatever may be the development 
of these ideas, many Radicals will join the Spectator in 
fervently hoping that the Election will run on lines favour- 
able to the return to the new Parliament of men like 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Churchill, and Lord Hugh Cecil. With all 
respect to our leaders, these three men have saved the Free- 
trade position, and so strongly do I feel this that if I were a 
voter in Oldham or in Croydon I should vote for Mr. Ritchie 
or Mr. Churchill; while I could not in Greenwich bring 
myself to vote against Lord Hugh Cecil. One word more. 
Do not let Unionists suppose that there is any bad blood 
between any section of the Liberal party and the self-governing 
Colonies. Anti-Imperialists many of us are, but not anti- 
Colonists; for,as a matter of fact, we look more than any 
other English party to the social experiments of men like Mr. 
Deakin, Mr. Wise, and Mr. Reeves. At no period, so far as I 
know, have the cordial private relations between Colonial 
Ministers and the Liberal leaders of both sections been broken. 
They certainly suffered no interruption during the war.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., H. W. MassincHam, 
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THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE NAVY. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’} 

Str,—If Free-trade Unionists are to vote—as they must— 
against the Government at the next Election, one difficulty 
anyhow arises which some may feel to be serious. The more 
Radical wing of the Liberal party will certainly desire, and 
uttempt, to obtain a reduction of expenditure on both Army 
and Navy. The former one need not now consider, but the 
Navy is vital. Many must believe that, as it is, we do not 
build a ship or train a man beyond the very minimum of our 
necessities, I do not feel at all pressed by the Home-rule 
difficulty ; but what assurance have we that, if we help the 
Liberal leaders to power, there will be no tampering with the 
Navy? For it still remains to be seen which section of the 
Liberal party would, in practice, control the common action. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. £. 

[We do not believe that any section of the Liberal party 





has any idea of decreasing the Navy. We venture to assert 
that if he were to approach Mr. Asquith or any of the chief 
Liberals on this point, our correspondent would obtain a 
perfectly satisfactory answer.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I fear that a casual reader of your courteous review 
in the Spectator of October 3rd of my last work might 
gather the impression that I had been advocating Free-trade 
doctrines in a volume of history dealing with the period 
between 1793-1806. In reality the short description of the 
life and work of Adam Smith is followed by a dissertation 
on the unlooked-for results which have followed the appli- 
cation of his principles by Great Britain while other countries 
have remained protected. I there point out that while we 
remain free importers and the Colonies Protectionist, it is 
useless attempting to save our industries, and that the only 
thing left for us to do is to remove our capital, factories, and 
artisans to countries wherein we can reasonably expect to 
make a fair living and profit. Iam still more strongly con- 
vinced of this now, for I find on analysing the Census Returns 
of 1901 that not only has the proportion of individuals engaged 
in some particular industries, such as textile fabrics and dress, 
greatly diminished, but that the total number in the whole 
industrial class also bears a smaller ratio to the population 
than formerly. Besides the loss of our industries, we are 
threatened at every moment with a Wheat Ring in the United 
States, which would have the effect of greatly raising the 
price of bread. I am firmly convinced that preferential 
treatment between the Colonies and the Mother-country will 
(1) save some of our manufactures, and (2) ensure a constant 
supply of cheap food. For these reasons I have joined the 
army of tariff reformers under the generalship of Mr. 
Chamberlain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marcus R. P. Dorman. 

35a St. James’s Street, S.W. 

[We regret that our review should have given a wrong 
impression of Mr. Dorman’s position as regards Free-trade 
and Protection.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“HOME-RULE IS DEAD.” 
(To rue Epiror or THE “Sprcrator.”} 
S1r,—I have read with considerable interest “ Forewarned’s ’ 
letter in the Spectator of October 17th, and your comments 
thereon. May I also offer my opinion, which is that Home- 
rule has been finally killed by the fiscal question? A Liberal 
Administration will hardly bring forward a measure calculat | 
once more to divide a party so recently reunited through Mr. 
Chamberlain’s propositions, and the present Government 
will find it impossible to do so successfully. Although his 
Majesty’s present advisers might agree to bring in a measure 
of Home-rule disguised perhaps under another name, in return 
for the support of the Nationalist party in the House oi 
Commons, we must remember that since the split in the 
Unionist party on the fiscal question they cannot command 
the same support in the House of Lords as before. The Free- 
traders amongst the Lords will scarcely support a Home-rule 
measure so obviously the price of a bargain for the advance- 
ment of Protection ; and these Free-traders, together with the 
Irish Peers, who seem of late to be infused with fresh blood 
and energy, will be numerically sufficient to defeat any Bill 
that approaches to Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Irn1sH LANDLORD. 

[Our correspondent is, we believe, perfectly right when he 
suggests that there is far more danger of Home-rule from 
the Protectionists than from a Free-trade Government led by 
such men as Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


, 





MR. WATSON’S POEMS. 

(To tae Epitor or Tua “SprEctaTor.”] 
Srr,—It is an unalloyed pleasure to testify to the conspicuous, 
and indeed absolute, fairness with which the Spectator 
(October 17th), conformably with its own honotrable tradi- 
tions, treats my latest little book of verses, in which the 
opinions and sentiments expressed are often notoriously in 
conflict with your own. The sonnet of Wordsworth’s which 
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your reviewer quotes is of course a noble example of that 
poet’s fearlessly candid patriotism. I doubt, however, if any 
living Englishman has gone quite so far in arraignment of 
his country as did Wordsworth in two lines of that sonnet :— 

“Tf for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou would’st step between.” 

This is a tremendous indictment of the England of 1803, an 
indictment which comes terribly near to branding his country 
as a deliberately malign Power; and he proceeds to fortify 
his accusation by citing the opinion of the civilised world, 
which evidently he did not consider irrelevant :— 

“ England, all nations in this charge agree.” 


Yet I do not know that Wordsworth was ever subjected to 

those imputations of anti-patriotism which certain of your 

contemporaries are so ready to level against any one who does 

not at all times adulate “his country, right or wrong.” Have 

we here some evidence of a regrettable change in public 

temper ?—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM WATSON. 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


[True ; but Wordsworth at the same time added :— 
“Far—far more abject is thine Enemy : 
Therefore the wise pray for thee.” 
It is the absence of this ability to see the other side that we 
regret in Mr. Watson’s attitude. We admit to the full his 
patriotism in intention, though we often disagree profoundly 
with his specific views; but we think he should not have 
failed to note the sordidness of act and motive that so often 
existed on the Boer side in the war. One might imagine from 
his verse that the Boers had a monopoly of the virtues. 
Wordsworth had no such illusion about Napoleon, even when 
he thought his country most in the wrong.—Ep. Spectator. | 





FREEMAN, CHATHAM, AND THUCYDIDES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I be allowed in the interests of historical accuracy 
to correct a curious confusion into which the writer of the 
article upon Chatham in the Spectator of October 17th seems to 
have fallen? He attributes the characterisation of Thucydides 
as “the historian of our common humanity, the teacher of 
abstract political wisdom,” to Chatham, instead of to its true 
author,—an eminent historian who flourished a century later. 
The observation is really made by Freeman at the beginning 
of his remarkable essay on “The Historians of Athens” 
(“Historical Essays,’ Seeond Series); and great as was 
Chatham’s admiration for Thucydides, I know no reason to 
suppose that he anticipated it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reform Club. A. S. McDowatt. 





STRAIGHT SHOOTING AND RETALIATION. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Although it is possible that the policy of fiscal retalia- 
tion against foreigners may not be resented by them, it is also 
conceivable that our relations with hot-headed patriots on 
alien soil may be strained, and even ruptured. 


In either case, is it not prudent to see that the guns of our 
Fleet are efficient, that the gunners can hit the target quickly, 
and that the straight shooting of the Fleet is made the first con- 
sideration before we are involved in a naval Armageddon by the 
fiscal policy of our spirited rulers? By the kindness of naval 
correspondents in the Fleet, Iam again able to give the results 
of the heavy-gun prize firing on the Mediterranean station in 
1903. Itis more regrettable than surprising that the results are 
disappointing. ‘There are eight classes of guns, of which the 
largest calibre is the 13°5in. gun carried only by the ‘ Ramillies’ 
and the‘ Repulse.’ The shooting of this class of gun has deteriorated 
from ‘26 toll hits per gun per minute. ‘The ‘Ramillies’ had 
been three years and four months in commission. In the shooting 
of the modern 12in. guns which form the heavy armament of the 
best eleven battleships in the Navy there is scarcely any improve- 
ment to be recorded. The average of hits per gun per minute in 1902 
was °39, in 1903 40. That the flagship of Sir Compton Domvile 
is at the top of the list is an excellent contrast to the flagship 
on the Australian station, which missed with all her big guns. 

No comparison with 1902 is possible in the case of the 10 in. guns 
of the ‘Renown,’ or in those of the ‘ Aboukir’ and ‘ Bacchante,’ 
but in the two last-named ships the average of hits per gun per 
minute was 1°33, which cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. 
Nine ships contested for primacy in the shooting of the 6 in. 
Mark VII..guns. The ‘ Bulwark’ is again in the place of honour 
with an excellent average of 408 hits per gun per minute. The 
1903 average of the nine ships for this class of gun is 3°24 hits 
per minute against 2°86 for 1902,—a perceptible and gratifying 
improvement in this class of gun. Twelve ships carrying the 
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6in. quick-firing guns produced an averac . : 
2°64 hits per gun per minute. H.M.S, < Gladiator,” wilh —— 
of 3°75, is at the top of the list. Her performance was the Veraga 
creditable as there was some motion of the ship on June 6th — 
the trial was conducted. There is a deterioration in the Aas. 
the 6-pounder quick-firing guns in the twenty destro er: 7 
15 knots, from 1°58 in 1902 to 1:40 in 1903; while the .2 
gun practice in eighteen ships has actually sunk padlagy ne 3 
1902 to 180 in 1903. This is all the more regrettable sin f 
8,512 rounds were fired in 1903 as against 21,526 in 1909 a only 
that undue economy of ammunition by the Admiralt io 
probable cause of the falling off. Do not the facts aoe = 
shooting of the Fleet point to the wisdom of delay before rte 
adopting the policy of retaliation ? ’ 





—I am, Sir, &e., 


ARNOLD Wu 
2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. sa 





HOME FOR INFIRM PENSIONERS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I know that in these times there are an exceptional 
number of demands on those who wish to help their fellow 
country men and—women. But I think I can show special 
reasons why the Home for which I am about to plead ought to 
appeal to many of your readers. . 

We hear a great deal from time to time of the schemes for Te 
moving the miseries of the aged poor by systems of State Pensions, 
Before embarking on such schemes, it is at least worth while to 
consider what is being done to meet this need by voluntar 
agencies, which would enable the almoners to enter into is 
friendly relations with the pensioners as are hardly possible to 
mere State officials. The different Committees of the London 
Charity Organisation Society have for some time past been 
providing pensions, under conditions which can neither destroy 
the sense of family duty nor injure real independence. They 
choose from among their applicants those who have shown signs 
of thrift and independence in earlier days, but who are now 
unable, from old age and feeble health, to support themselves 
without assistance. The Committees satisfy themselves that any 
still surviving relations are doing all they can for the support of 
these old people. Then they appeal to former employers, and 
finally, to any one whom they can interest in the special circum. 
stances of any particular applicant. When the pension is complete 
they appoint an almoner to administer the pension, to make 
friends with the pensioner, and to report to the Committee any 
fresh needs that may arise as the pensioner grows older and 
feebler. 

But there often comes a time when the pensioner is no longer 
able to look after himself or herself, and when all the relations 
have died or are unable to help. Are we to let our pensioners 
drift, after all, into the workhouse, when they have been kept in 
comparative independence and comfort up to that time? 

Our Home is an attempt to answer that question. Mr. Poulter 
bought a house in Adelaide Road, Hampstead, which he placed 
under the care of a Committee largely composed of Charity 
Organisation Society workers. With unusual generosity, he also 
gave the handsome furniture, which he had himself used before. 
Here about thirteen old people are taken in, looked after bya 
matron, nursed in illness, and visited by their friends. The in- 
mates of the Home are all old pensioners of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Committees, and each Committee pays 10s. a week for their 
pensioner’s accommodation in the Home. Of course, this is not 
sufficient for the supply of nurses, servants, &c., needed for the 
Home, and we are therefore compelled to appeal to the public for 
additional help. Our public is unfortunately a small one, and 
has other claims on it; and in these bad times the pressure of 
need which weighs on all charitable institutions may almost be 
said to crush our poor little venture. Thirteen inmates are, after 
all, but a few representatives of the need which we try to meet, 
and if we had a larger Home we could fill it. But at present we 
must ask our friends not to despise the day of small things, and 
to remember what most people forget nowadays, that the excel- 
lence of work cannot be measured by its size. If any of your 
readers feel the force of this appeal, let them send help to Miss 
Leon, 13 Cleveland Square, W. 

—I am, Sir, &ce., C. E. MAURICE. 

Hirene Cottage, Gainsboro’ Gardens, Hampstead. 








POETRY. 
THE VICTORY—OCTOBER 2ist. 


LIKE an ancient seer she lies 
Burdened with vast prophecies, 
Holding, from her silent bed, 
Speech with her immortal dead. 


Round her berth the tall cranes swing, 
Hammers on the anvils ring, 

With giant engines pulsing slow 

The busy cruisers come and go. 
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Once she took, with all the pride 
Of snowy sails, the outward tide, 
Moving on her long sea-way 
Out to far Trafalgar Bay. 


And her grim guns thundered then, 
Crying to the souls of men, 

As she leapt with eager life 

‘To the fury of the strife. 

Now like some old seer she lies 
Wrapped in mighty memories, 
O’er whose eyes the films of sleep 
Slowly, softly, dimly creep. 

So she lies. But he who lent 
Her his name magnificent, 

As the last his love could give 


his life—and bade her live. 
senile W. G. F. 








MUSIC. 


— 
THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue forty-fifth Birmingham Festival is past and gone,— 
famous for bringing together the finest orchestra and 
chorus ever heard under the greatest of living (or dead) 
conductors; famous for giving us works by three living 
Englishmen of which the most musical nation might well be 
proud; famous for a series of varied musical treats; hardly 
a great name being omitted from the excellently selected 
programmes ; and each and every work being given with the 
most consummate artistic ability. 

It was fitting that another name should be added to the 
lengthy list of British composers who have essayed oratorio. 
Crotch, Ouseley, Sterndale-Bennett, Henry Smart, Macfarren, 
Parry, Stanford, Mackenzie, and others have each tried their 
hands with varying success in this great field of art; but it is 
certain that, whether The Apostles of Dr. Elgar will live or 
die, no modern production was ever looked forward to with 
such immense enthusiasm as was the case on Wednesday 
morning, October 14th, when the new work was submitted 
to as large, influential, and critical an audience as perhaps 
was ever got together. ‘The listening crowd admired the 
lofty sound” indeed. A more attentive, earnest body of 
music-lovers never gave a great work a worthier hearing. 

It is extremely difficult to judge of a work of such magni- 
tude on a single hearing and a short study of the vocal score; 
but it is quite evident that Dr. Elgar has approached his task 
with the utmost knowledge of, and reverence for, his subject. 
He has given us quite a new insight into the hitherto some- 
what neglected characters (in oratorio, at least) of St. Mary 
Magdalene and Judas Iscariot, taking evidently, in the 
case of the latter, the charitable view of his character as 
expressed by Archbishop Whately. Dr. Elgar has thrown 
himself into the Eastern spirit of his theme with all earnest- 
ness, using frequently the Phrygian mode and ancient 
Hebrew melodies with dramatic effect. Exception has been 
taken in certain criticisms to the orchestral jingling when 
Judas threw down the thirty pieces of silver at the feet of 
the High Priest ; but the whole scene is so touching, Judas’s 
remorse so real, that the harmless jingle rather adds to than 
detracts from the picture ; and we have other examples from 
great hands and minds. Whoever objected to the descrip- 
tion, musically, of the “massy ruin” thrown at Acis by 
Polyphemus, or when the stone is at last removed in the 
grave-digging scene in Fidelio? There is much, very 
much, that is absolutely beautiful in this oratorio; the 
whole of the angel music, female voices mostly unaccom- 

panied, is quite delightful. The e-Yect of the work as a 
whole is so novel as to be quite bewildering. We hear 
the composer has never had a lesson in harmony or counter- 
point in his life. We can quite believe it. He certainly is 
perfectly original; not a phrase that ever reminds you of any 
one else. He seems to begin where Wagner left off. He is 
not content with the ordinary orchestra. Even the strings 
are so divist as at times to be playing fifteen different 
parts. As for his percussion instruments, one can only say, 
“Their name is legion.” In addition to three tympani, 
cymbals, tambourine, triangle, grosse caisse, he has two 


glockenspiels, two gongs, and a side-drum; and last, not 
least, was the “shophar,” as represented by the silver soprano 
trumpet (introduced from the B Minor Mass of Bach). One 
comes away at the end of the work with a feeling that one 
has heard the well-thought-out music of an earnest and 
conscientious worker, with plenty of individuality, great dra- 
matic instincts, and a true reverence for the holy subject he 
has treated. But one longs for more true melody. One has 
plenty in snatches, and when one thinks one is in smooth 
water, crash comes some unexpected unresolvable discord 
which seems to spoil it. Taken as a whole, to lovers of real 
music the work is very disappointing. It is dramatic scene- 
painting from beginning to end, and noé oratorio music in 
any sense of the word. However, it is a remarkable work, and 
we shall look forward to Part III. Butit is hardly ever likely 
to be generally popular. There is still a very general idea that 
“the old is better.” 

As regards Elijah, The Messiah, and The Golden Legend 
little need be said. The first two seem destined to be the 
bulwarks of all festivals; how many choral societies up 
and down the country have they kept from beggary? As to 
The Messiah, one was always given to understand that Richter 
insisted on having Handel performed as Handel wrote, that 
the old idea of no rehearsals and “ anything is good enough 
for Handel” was exploded, and that proper practices were to 
be de rigueur. However, it is all changed; The Messiah was 
done with no rehearsals, and the soloists were hardly Handelian 
singers. 

The Bruckner Te Deum reminded one of the fly in the 
amber: very noisy in both chorus and orchestra, it left no 
pleasant impression behind. At the conclusion of the work 
some one came and bowed his acknowledgments. “That is 
Bruckner,” said some one behind me, and many thought like- 
wise; but it was Mr. Wilson, the hard-working chorus-master, 
for Bruckner has been dead three years! Brahms was repre- 
sented by his noble No. 4 Symphony and his alto Rhapsodie, 
splendidly sung by Miss Muriel Foster, and how played 
one need not say. The G Minor Symphony of Mozart was 
a real treat, and to those who say Richter cannot get a 
piano or pianissimo out of his strings, I would only say, “ Go 
and hear them in the ‘ Anacreon’ overture.” Sir Charles 
Stanford’s “ Voyage of Maeldune” had a very favourable 
hearing: the composer has a subject very near his heart, and 
has made ail that the capable and enthusiastic artist he 
is could of so delightful a theme. The same may be said for 
Sir Hubert’s Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens.” In years gone 
by the writer was shown, and has often given, the curious old- 
world setting of these words by John Stafford Smith; anda 
“comparison” of the two is anything but “ odious,” but highly 
interesting. It is curious that in both there is a suspicion 
that one Handel wrote an immortal number with a trumpet 
obbligato. Berlioz’s symphony, ‘“ Harold in Italy,” was a 
highly interesting item from the pen of the great orchestral 
virtuoso, Herr Speelman, doing full justice to the “ Wanderer”; 
while Liszt’s XIIIth Psalm was, perhaps, though admirably 
sung, just a little dreary. 

On the Friday a never-to-be-forgotten feast of sweet sounds 
was instore for us. The gigantic B Minor Mass in the morning ; 
the equally colossal No. 9 of Beethoven at night. No words 
can do justice to the glorious work of chorus, orchestra, an@ 
conductor. In the Mass one was peculiarly struck with the 
devotional manner in which both soloists and choralists did 
their allotted tasks; nothing was wanting: everything was 
perfect; perhaps the two songs given to the bass vocalist were 
a little out of Mr. Ffranggon Davies’s register, and it seemed 
that Hans Richter started ‘“ Quoniam tu solus” a little on the 
fast side, considering its extreme impressive dignity ; but no 
one can ever forget the glory of “Cum sancto spiritu” and 
“Et resurrexit.” Of the Choral Symphony one can safely 
say that no better all-round performance was possible, and 
this mighty work was a fitting climax to the week. 

One matter, trivial in itself, struck the music-goer of years 
gone by who can remember Alfred Mellon, Costa, Jullien, and 
many others; it is this,—never a glove is seen on the hands of 
a conductor. No wonder. What expression there is in Hans 
Richter’s mighty left hand! All the colouring, light and 
shade, help and encouragement to band and chorus, come 
from right and left hands alike. One word more. Where all 








was so good it is invidious to single any one player for special 
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mention, but Herr Willem Gezink was the most brilliant 
tympani player one ever heard. ARTHUR "WILSON. 








BOOKS. 


——a r 
MR. MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE.* 
[ConcLupine Norice.] 

“MILLaIs has now painted two portraits of Mr. Gladstone,” 
said Jowett when the well-known Christ Church portrait 
appeared in the Royal Academy. “One’s like a rational 
Christian, the other's like a man possessed.” The criticism is 
exaggerated, as indeed are the portraits, one making him too 
quiet, the other too fiery—both are given in these volumes, 
and the reader can, to some extent, judge for himself—but it 
points to a contrast which is indeed striking between the two 
presentments by one artist, but which was still more striking 
as it was found in the original. Forfound it was. We spoke 
in our first notice of the duality in Mr. Gladstone’s character. 
Another artist noted it in a different way and at a different 
hour. As he lay in death, his friend, Sir William Richmond, 
who made, as will be remembered, at the time some very 
remarkable sketches, pointed out that in one aspect he looked 
like a warrior, in another like a saint or father of the Church. 
This contradiction was ever present. Mr. Gladstone the fighter 
on the floor of the House of Commons, and the recluse in 
the Temple of Peace; the friend of Newman and Pusey and 
Déllinger and Acton, and the colleague of Palmerston and 
Parnell; Mr. Gladstone the “hammer of the Infidel” at 
Blackheath and in Midlothian, and Mr. Gladstone reading the 
lessons in Hawarden Church,—they seemed like two different 
men. And such, indeed, he was,—two, nay, ever so many 
different men in one. 

It was this that made him so surprising, so provokingly 
surprising. There was always the difficulty, as it was so 
wittily put by Mr. Labouchere—who, by the way, is never 
mentioned in all these two thousand pages—of keeping Mr. 
Gladstone a Gladstonian,—keeping him consistent, that is, to 
any preconceived opinion of what he ought to be. He was 
always breaking out in new directions, displaying fresh facets. 
Muchas he did and said, he was unexhausted and inexhaustible. 
He interested numberless persons, and was interested in an im- 
mense variety of topics. His very appearance, as Mr. Morley’s 
admirable sketches and touches, no less than the painted 
portraits and photographs, show, was most varied. It would 
be hardly fair to call him a moral chameleon, for that implies 
too much a want of settled character. But he was extra- 
ordinarily susceptible and sensitive of his environment. 

What, hereafter men will ask, was he like? In his youth 
he was pale and pensive, studious and abstracted-looking. 
“Lord Malmesbury was disappointed,” we read, “with his 
personal appearance, which he described as that of a Roman 
ecclesiastic.” ‘“ But,’ he adds, “he is very agreeable”; 
and on that point all are agreed. “Both a clever and an 
amiable man,’ Macaulay found him as they walked and 
talked together at Rome on ‘‘ristmas Eve, after Macaulay 
had reviewed the book on Church and State. It was only 
gradually that he developed that appearance which was so 
well known, and which Mr. Morley has described so deftly. 
“The falcon’s eye, with strange imperious flash, features 
mobile and expressive, with lively play, and a great actor’s 
command of gesture, bold, sweeping, natural.” Mr. Morley 
is struck, as all must have been, with his enormous physical 
energy. This was compatible, as it not seldom is, with a 
good deal of depression, and even illness, at many times of 
his life. He was overdone when he was reading for his Schools 
at Oxford, and the doctor had to give him draughts to quiet 
his excitement; and he thought himself, as Mr. Morley says, 
“strange as it now sounds, rather below than above par for 
such exertions.” More than once he was seriously ill, and on 
one or two occasions was unable to be present at important 
meetings of his Cabinet. This Life disposes of not a few 
fallacies, notably of the calumny that he went to the play on 
the night when General Gordon’s death became known. 
Amongst others, it disposes of the fiction that he could always 
command sleep, and was never kept awake by fatigue or 
excitement. It was only when he became really old that he 








* The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. 3vols. London: 


seemed, as is sometimes the case, to outgro oe 
and become impervious to fatigue. But ‘all throne tat f 
he had, on the whole, wonderful strength and at life 
could say at eighty-five that he had, he belieyag = 
more physic in that year than in all the previous en 
of his life. He certainly “lived while he lived.” pe 
enjoyed existence as he deserved to do. He ven koe 
in his home, but it was a happiness that he fully cmt 
Nothing could be more delightful than his relations = 
his father and mother, and he certainly fulfilleq what j 
called the “ First Commandment with promise.” One of the 
most striking and pleasant revelations of this hook is the 
greatness of the debt. that he owed to his father, an 
striking portrait Mr. Morley very appropriately places at the 
opening of the first volume. To be the son of a man of 
business, successful in a large way, shrewd and ambitious, but 
with ambitions that neither competed nor clashed with Pe 
of his son; to have in this way ample means, yet without the 
dangers which often accompany ample means,—was an immense 
advantage to the future statesman. It is significant, and not yp. 
important to his career, that he set up when he began married 
life in Carlton House Terrace, and lived in that region, “which 
is to the Metropolis,” as Mr. Morley says, ‘‘ what Delphi was 
to the habitable earth,” for more than thirty years. It was his 
father who gave him this start; his father who sent him to 
Eton and Christ Church, advantages which Disraeli, as appears 
again and again in his novels, always coveted; his father 
who made him work at Oxford and encouraged him at the 
Union, and who when he wrote, just before his degree, the 
wonderful and deeply characteristic letter proposing to 
give up a worldly career and take Holy Orders, tendered 
what was probably the best, and certainly the kindest, advice 
that could be given. Their relations, indeed, were ideal: 
nor is it to be wondered at, when we read what they 
were to each other, that the son should have called the 
father “the most interesting old man I have ever known,” or 
that his eyes should have filled with tears as he spoke of him 
in his family, and exclaimed: “ None but his children can 
know what torrents of tenderness flowed from his heart,” 
But his devotion to his mother was no less active. When the 
family were in London, and he, a young man, was in the first 
intoxicating flush of his wonderful career, he never, we read, 
“allowed any other engagement to interrupt his sedulous 
attendance on her every day, reading the Bible to her, and 
telling the news about levées and drawing-rooms, a great 
dinner at Sir Robert Peel’s, and all the rest of his business 
and recreation.” 


The same was the case with all his other domestic relation- 
ships. His marriage, a real help to him from a worldly point 
of view, was, as every one knows, from the unworldly, ideal. 
Nothing could more touchingly and nobly illustrate this than 
the letters which he interchanged with Disraeli in 1873, when 
Lady Beaconsfield died. “You and I,” he wrote, “were, as 1 
believe, married in the same year. It has been permitted to both 
of us to enjoy a priceless boon through a third of a centwy. 
Spared myself the blow which has fallen on you, I can form 
some conception of what it must have been and must 
be.” Mr. Disraeli replied :—“I trust, I earnestly trust, you 
may be spared a similar affliction. Marriage is the greatest 
earthly happiness when founded on complete sympathy. That 
hallowed lot was mine, and for a moiety of my existence, and 
I know it is yours.” 


An ideal husband, he would seem to have been, also, an ideal 
father. He was tenderly fond, says Mr. Morley, of his little 
children, “and his love only grew with their growth.” His 
memorandum of advice to his son on his going up to Oxford 
is a model, and may be commended to all fathers, and still 
more to all sons. His intimate friendships were perhaps not 
many. It may be that, as Mr. Morley says, he was “at heart 
a solitary man.” Are not most great men, especially great 
public men, so? What is certain is that he was too busy and 
too much preoccupied to make in mature life many friend- 
ships for pure friendship’s sake. Eton gave him a goodly 
crop to start life with,—Bishop Selwyn and Sir Francis Doyle, 
Dean Wellesley, James Milnes Gaskell, Lord Blachford, the 
Denisons, Lord Elgin, and Lord Lincoln, and, above all, that 
rare spirit “only shown to earth,” Arthur Hallam. Oxford 
added the Harrovians, Sir Thomas Acland and Cardinal 
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Manning; and also Sidney Herbert, Bishop Hamilton, Sir R. 
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nd B.D. Maurice. The changes and chances of 
jife brought these at times nearer or drew them ee — 
they remained in some sort his friends till death. His rela- 
is ‘th Manning, both his comparative estrangement and 
sel » nciliation, are touching, and.many will remember the 
yee comparison which Manning instituted between his 
e paliey and Gladstone’s piety. Hallam introduced him to 
, exact contemporary whom, with the same prescience that 
foresaw in Gladstone at Eton the leading orator of the day, 
he described as “promising fair to be the great poet of their 
generation,” —Alfred Tennyson. No introduction, no sequel, 
could have been happier. One of the pleasantest: little 
episodes in these volumes is the description of the visit to 
Aldworth in 1871, and it is rendered still more pleasant, as 
yell as amusing, if we turn to and compare Tennyson's 
rallel account. Gladstone found in Tennyson, “singularly 
qited, true greatness, genuine simplicity, and some eccen- 
tricity.” The poet describes the statesman as “a man of 
versatile mind and great impulsiveness,” but also “a very 
noble fellow, and perfectly unaffected.” And each thought 
the other had found the ideal wife for his unusual individuality, 
as was indeed true. Few pieces of Gladstone's literary 
qiticism are better than his article on Tennyson, except the 
one which Mr. Morley rightly selects as the best of all, that 
on Leopardi. And few scenes or speeches are more charming 
than the scene and speech when orator and poet visited 

Titina Thule together, and were both admitted to the freedom 

of Kirkwall, and the orator returned thanks for both. 

The feelings and admiration for him of another eminent 
poet of the time, Mr. Browning, are described by Mr. Morley 
ina very striking passage to which many will turn, heightened 
by the pathos of reluctant severance. Matthew Arnold as a 
prose-writer he found fault with, not altogether unfairly. “His 
patronage of a Christianity fashioned by himself,” he said, 
“ig to me more offensive and trying than rank unbelief.” But 
hesurprised Mr. Morley by knowing well and greatly admiring 
bis poem on his father, the well-known “ Rugby Chapel.” He 
was, it need not be said, particularly fond of poetry, and, 
like many eloquent and lettered men, wrote verse with 
ease, though Mr. Morley does not quote the couplets, once 
famous, about the Straits of Malacca. His own prose output 
was very large. Few things are more impressive than to run 
through the excellent chronological table appended to these 
volumes and to note the range and quantity of the memo- 
yanda in italics of his literary productions. Articles on Lach- 
mann’s Iliad, on “ Presbytery ” and on “ Royal Supremacy,” 
on “Leopardi” and “Farini,” on “The Declining Efficiency 
of Parliament ””»—this in 1856—on Nelda: a Romance, on Eece 
Homo, on Miss Yonge’s Life of Bishop Patteson; and in 
later days on “Dawn of Creation,” “ The Proem to Genesis,” 
“The Elizabethan Settlement,’ Robert Elsmere, “Marie 
Bashkirtseff,’—these are only some of the items which follow 
hard upon each other in crowding succession, to say nothing 
of the solid books on the Church and on Homer, the various 
translations, and the innumerable pamphlets. 

Well might it be said, “I wish I knew as much about 
any subject as Mr. Gladstone does about every subject.” 
One limitation he had, as Mr. Morley notes. For some 
reason or other he was not interested in Natural Science, 
nor much, apparently, excepting when they touched him on 
other grounds, in scientific men. As to this Mr. Morley is 
very honest, and has described with faithful vividness the 
scene of the visit to Darwin at Down, when Mr. Gladstone, 
evidently quite unconscious that the old naturalist was 
“from that quiet Kentish village shaking the world,” and 
thinking only of other convulsions, declaimed unceasingly 
about the Bulgarian atrocities, and Darwin, after listenin g 
with good-natured enjoyment, said simply, “ What an honour 
that so great a man should come to visit me.” It is only 

fair, however, to say that Gladstone personally appreciated 
the great natural philosopher highly, and wanted to make him 
a Trustee of the British Museum. 

But we must conclude this notice, and indeed our whole 
review of these notable volumes. Both the life itself and its 
record, regarded as a piece of literature, are alike without 
parallel, and it is hard to do justice to either within available 
limits of time and space. Yet, after all, it will be best 
achieved if we have either provoked or persuaded our readers 
to attempt the task of judging them for themselves. 





ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA !* 

Art the moment the political position in Australia is the exact 
converse of the position in England. Here a desperate effort 
is being made to rivet upon the national limbs the chains and 
fetters of Protection. In Australia a tremendous effort, and 
one that seems to its advocates assured of success, is in pro- 
gress in the reverse direction. A great deal of what is best 
in Australian political life is devoting itself to the work 
of rending asunder these very fetters. The Commonwealth 
is awakening to the fact that its life as a member of the 
family of nations depends on its fiscal freedom, and many 
friends of Free-trade in Australia believe that the next 
General Election in the island-continent will secure an 
absolute reversal of its present ruinous policy. English 
Free-traders will be heartened by this good news, while 
Australian Free-traders may rest assured that no stone will 
be left unturned in this country to secure that continuity of 
open home markets upon which the peace and the prosperity 
of the whole Empire depend. 


This book contains fourteen articles by leading Australian 
thinkers and politicians upon the fiscal problem. They 
cover the entire controversy both from a practical and 
a theoretical point of view, and it is difficult to see how any 
one who sits down with an “ open mind ” and reads this volume 
can fail to be convinced of the strength of the Free-trade case. 
We trust that this book will have a very wide circulation in 
this country—though we regret to say that the copy sent to 
us does not give the name of any publisher or bookseller 
from whom it can be obtained in London—for it states the 
Free-trade case for the Colonies and the Empire with marked 
moderation of language, and with a cogency of reasoning and 
practical illustration that will appeal to all minds. 


It will be here convenient to look at the fiscal history of the 
Australian States before the Union. We quote Sir William 
McMillan :— 

“What was the actual position? What was the history and 
character of public finance in each State? New South Wales had 
been absolutely Free Trade, with 36 per cent. of the population of 
all Australia. Victoria had been extremely Protectionist, with 
about 33 per cent. of the population. The other States had im- 
posed duties chiefly for two reasons : first, as an act of retaliation 
against Victoria; secondly, for revenue purposes. In States like 
Tasmania high duties were not protective at all; they were for 
purely revenue purposes, and had not even a Protectionist 
incidence. But the moment a uniform tariff was passed, and 
Free Trade was established throughout Australia, one great 
reason for restrictive Customs disappeared, and the other reason 
was profoundly modified. With the foolish interstate barriers 
removed, there could be no retaliation, and a large amount of 
the old revenue would disappear by the demolition of Custom- 
houses on the borders. No absolutely Free Trade country would 
for one moment recognise the new Empire principles of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and it was grossly unfair to thrust into the fore- 


front, as far as Australia was concerned, such a burning question 


during a period of acute transition, when it was impossible, from 
an economic point of view, to say what was really the public sense 
of the country.” 

The italics are ours; but Sir William McMillan must, of 
course, realise that if Mr. Chamberlain had delayed until 
Australia declares for Free-trade, his opportunity would have 
been gone. His proposals then would have been not only 
economically absurd, but practically impossible. Mr, Cham- 
berlain had to take the Colonial tide while it served. Happily 
for the Empire, he took it too late. It has already turned 
both in Australia and Canada. Sir William continues :— 


“Tt seems to me & dangerous and experimental policy to fix on 
Australia a commercial system in its relations with the Empire, 
which may be shaken to pieces at any General Election by the 
destruction of a tariff of which the people have never heartily 
approved. And yet the whole of this controversy is being carried 
on with the understanding that in the three great Commonwealths 
of the future-—Canada, Australia, and South Africa—a Protec- 
tionist tariff wil! exist which, without seriously interfering with 
revenue, will allow a large concession, such as 33 per cent., to be 
made to the Mother Country against the importations of the 
foreigner. I quite agree with Mr. Chamberlain that price is not 
everything, and that sentiment, patriotism, the love of retaining 
our prestige as a component part of the greatest Empire in the 
world, all weigh heavily in the scale of national opinion. But 
there must at the same time be some sense of proportion, and 
there must be a breaking point where sentiment, no matter how 
splendid, must yield to the practical necessities of the situation. 
While we all long for closer political union, while we all cling as 
passionately as Americans do to the great national bond, still we 
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must recollect that in an Empire made up of parts divided by 
thousands of miles, and situated in various geographical areas, 
dominated by different climates, surrounded by different ethno- 
logical conditions, it would be the wildest folly to attempt, 
probably in any matter outside common defence, to swathe them 
in artificial restrictions, which, while apparently prompted by 
patriotism and kinship, could not in the nature of things have 
even a fow years’ permanency owing to local political exigencies 
and the ever-changing conditions of trade and commerce.” 
We have quoted Sir William McMillan at this length as his 
words seem to put forward the true Colonial position with 
the most dispassionate clearness. He fully analyses the 
necessary results of a policy of Imperial Protection, and 
declares that “this attempt to hasten a decision on such a 
momentous national issue is nothing short of a crime. Let it 
be discussed, by all means, but let it not be ushered on to the 
political stage in such a dramatic manner, and with such an 
appeal to party and to prejudice as makes almost impossible 
its calm and impartial consideration.” 


We note with interest that Sir Joshua Symon has adopted 
our description of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as “ the ‘ tied- 
house’ principle.” He says :— 

“Tho task of arranging a preferential tariff that will meet the 
wishes of and do equal justice to every part of the Empire seems 
beyond the wit of man. Any attempt to accomplish it will 
inevitably cause dissension and end in ultimate disaster. The 
motive is excellent—to hold the component parts of the Empire 
more firmly together—to fasten us together with a commercial 
ligament—but it is, as has been truly said, ‘the tied-house’ 
principle, which is the very antithesis of the silken bond of 
kinship and affection, pride of race and a common history which 
will hold the people of the Empire together when commercial 
dargains and trade preferences would be snapped asunder, or lead 
only to disagreements and disruption.” 

Mr. Dugald Thomson, after an elaborate analysis of the 
“ring-fence ” fallacy, goes on to say :— 

“ But what need to argue Free Trade and Protection? Is there 
not an object-lesson at our doors? Could there be a fairer test 
of the policies than the results in the adjoining Colonies of New 
South Wales and Victoria? Some thirty years ago Protectionist 
standard bearers, seeking recruits in Victoria, proclaimed that 
their policy meant employment for the people, the retention of 
their manhood in the Colony, and the attraction of population 
from every portion of Australia. For a quarter of a century—a 
time sufiicient to prove results—that policy held sway. At the 
end of that period the proud Victoria is found asking the other 
Colonies to assist her in sweeping away by Federation the border 
barriers she had erected. Protection had failed to maintain her 
population, to retain her male workers, and during that quarter 
century New South Wales, previously far behind, had under 
Free Trado caught and passed her in population and in 
commerce.” 

It will be of value to look a little more closely at the effect 
of Protection on Victoria. Mr. Kirwan tells us that— 

“ During the forty years from 1860 to 1900, the average annual 
increase of population, owing chiefly to the excess of arrivals over 
departures, was in New South Wales 7:25 per cent., whilst in 
Victoria it was only 3°05 per cent. It may also be pointed out 
that the increase in New South Wales from 1891 to 1900 has been 
greater than the united increases of Victoria, Queensland and 
South Australia. According to Coghlan, the value of production 
even from manufactures was largest in New South Wales, where 
it amounted to £10,081,750, being more than £2,60(),000 in excess 
of the figures shown for Victoria.” 

This is so despite the facts that Victoria enjoys great 
geographical advantages over the other Colonies, and for a 
long period had better Land-laws. 


Another fact involved in Victorian Protection is that she 
gives more employment “in the low-wage industries princi- 
pally employing females, and less employment in those 
trades principally employing men, where wages are high.” 
This is a well-recognised result of Protection, and would 
operate with fearful force in England. A Victorian Labour 
Member declared in 1895: “The worst forms of sweating 
existed in the Colony to-day—worse than in Great Britain. 
England was immeasurably superior to Victoria in this 
respect just now.” This volume shows on the best evidence 
the demoralising effect that Protection has on labour both in 
the United States and in the protected countries of Europe. 
Mr. G. H. Reid, the most prominent figure in Australian 
politics, realises the extraordinarily favourable position of 
British labour in comparison with foreign and Colonial labour. 
He drives the comparison home in a fine passage :— 

“Mothers of Australia! remember that the greatest of manu- 
facturing countries only employ one in every ten of the working 


at their expense! Do not place all your song j 
monopoly so that one may live upon the subjection of 
The maintenance of Protection in Australia, its reintroductj 
into Great Britain, would mean nothing less. It is no “ “ 
that Mr. Reid is bitter at Mr. Chamberlain’s sending’ nf 
buy Colonial concessions at the cost of British independen : 
He well may ask :— Bs 
“Will a descent from the high altitude of Briti ; 
lower levels of American and German artifice bea say, {0 the 
fortunes, if shattered they really be, of British enter aad red 
it not at least possible that the Christian policy of long ps As 
and meekness is more profoundly wise in this Empire upon a 
‘the sun never sets’ than the more primitive and more al} ich 
fashion of ‘ blow for blow’?” uring 
With this lesson in national morality from the Antipodes 
we must close our notice of this notable book, which in its 
true and honest Imperial spirit and in its sound economy jg 
a credit both to Australian patriotism and Australian reason. 
ableness. 





A DISRAELI MISCELLANY.* 


Mr. MEYNELL calls this book “an unconventional biography ” 
but that is hardly a description which we c: ae 
y Pp e can accept. It isin 
no sense of the word a “ biography ” ; it is rather a collection 
of studies of Disraeli’s character interspersed with tit.bits 
collected from his conversations, writings, and speeches, It 
is quite true that the compiler disclaims in his preface any 
attempt on his part to give a record of his hero’s public acts, 
while he seeks to make clear his motives. Now, had he 80 
far succeeded, he would have accomplished a notable achiere. 
ment; but although he has made some interesting suggestions 
towards the solution of one or two Disraeli problems, he has 
not supplied us with even a plausible interpretation of 
Disraeli’s career which we had not heard already or evolved 
without much pain for ourselves. Whether the world is ever 
to welcome a real biography of Disraeli written in the manner 
that the subject demands, and equipped with such material as 
may fully elucidate his political aims, we begin to doubt— 
at any rate, we hope its publication may not be delayed to an 
era so remote that it shall have lost its interest for posterity, 
The unwise reticence of Talleyrand’s literary executors is an 
example for warning rather than imitation. Probably no 
one’s judgment of Disraeli the politician will be shaken to 
any extent by the publication of memoirs, however well 
informed. The achievements on which his reputation as a 
statesman rests are still developing their consequences before 
our eyes, and most people will form their views of his policy 
from practical results rather than from any apologies put 
forward by the ablest biographer, supported by the most 
authentic documents. 
Mr. Meynell does not give us any assistance in arriving ata 
right conclusion as to the real scope and aims of Disraeli’s 
“Imperialism.” It probably differed widely from the version 
of that creed promulgated to-day from Birmingham. We 
have the record of the Tory Premier’s impressions on a first 
view of Mr. Chamberlain—‘ He wears his eye-glass like a 
gentleman ”—but we have nothing to lead us to believe that 
the Birmingham gospel would have proved acceptable to the 
inventor of the Imperial title. Mr. Meynell is unkind 
enough to drag to light again the unhappy phrase about 
the Colonies and their approaching independence, which may 
be relegated to the political dustheap as one of those 
aphorisms thrown off by politicians in a fit of impatience, 
but which cannot fairly be held to bind their authors for all 
time to the views they embody. Still, we have esough to 
indicate that up to the end of his life Disraeli’s Imperialism 
took the form of developing the position of the British 
Sovereign as an Oriental ruler and a force in European 
politics rather than as the head of a Commonwealth of free 
communities. In the extremely interesting letter we have 
here in extenso and in autograph addressed to the Mar- 
chioness of Ely in 1879 the Prime Minister expresses his 
wish “to see the Queen Dictatress of Europe,” though 
“the unhappy African war has much interfered with my 
plans.” The author of this book does not draw the dedue- 
tion which it is hardly unfair to make for ourselves, that 
Disraeli’s impatience with our Colonial possessions expressed 
to Lord Malmesbury in the early “fifties” might still 








men, women, boys, and girls in the factories. Do not burden, do 
not impoverish the multitude in order that a few may be favoured 





* Benjamin Disraeli, By Wilfrid Meynell. 2 vols. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. (24s, net.] 
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‘,¢ in his mind in 1879. It is therefore in- 
end ee eniate on the probable views of Disraeli 
“aie rd bo the latest phase of Imperialism. That it is 
= ip NE from his own is clear from the fact that the 
— pe on Indian trade likely to result from tampering 
prose existing economic policy are apparently ignored by 
pi : se of “the new creed. Indeed, that indifference is 
pi pee by some without hesitation. The writer of this 
ae discussing the position of India in the present 
pare was met by an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. 
scars with the crushing retort : “ You are a Beacons- 
geld Imperialist.” The irony of such a dilemma would 
certainly have appealed to the satirist who made his Royal 


mistress Empress of India. 

Mr. Meynell has not helped us much to fathom the motives of 
Disraeli the statesman, but he has collected a quantity of inter- 
esting material to remind us of Disraeli the man. Few, if any, 
of his anecdotes seem to us to be new; but his book is none 
the less readable, for it brings together most of the current 
pabout the most romantic figure in public life during 


ossi 
5 e . . - P * 
the Victorian era, and incidentally we have some good stories 


of his contemporaries. Sir William Harcourt, who has a 
good deal more in common with Mr. Meynell’s hero than either 
his admirers or detractors usually allow, is credited with the 
following. Sir William “was dining with the Disraelis, and 
sat beside the hostess, who observed that he was looking at 
the picture of a lightly-robed lady on the wall opposite, and 
said: ‘It oughtn’t to be allowed in here; but it is nothing to 
the Venus that Dizzy has up in his bedroom.’ ‘*Tbat I can 
well believe,’ replied he with a gallant bow. This was one of 
the rare occasions on which Disraeli smiled.” This remark of 
the hostess, which Mr. Meynell admits as authentic, affords 
some foundation for the many conversational infelicities 
with which she has been credited, and which the author 
repudiates; but as for the legend of her humble origin, 
for which perhaps similar or far worse indiscretions of 
speech were responsible, he entirely explodes it, if it had 
not been exploded already. The controversy which was 
raging lately in the Times as to her birth was stimulated 
by a statement of Mrs. Duncan Stuart that Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis married her when she was a factory girl 
running about with bare feet. This was a ridiculous fable, 
for there was in truth no mystery about her parentage. Her 
father was a Lieutenant, John Evans, of the Royal Navy, 
whose father was a landed proprietor near Exeter. Though 
she was fifteen years older than Disraeli, she was a very hand- 
some woman even at the date of her second marriage, as the 
excellent reproductions of her portrait given here testify. 
Even his worst detractors have felt bound to allow Disraeli 
credit for devotion to the woman who gave him an assured 
position in society when he most needed it. His way of 
showing it sometimes, it is true, jarred upon the “ Philistines” 
who had not escaped the “iron maiden and the thumbscrew ” 
of the ordinary education and early surroundings of young 
Englishmen of good position. We will not stop to quarrel 
with Mr. Meynell’s somewhat perverted metaphors, but 
Disraeli is certainly not to be measured by the usual public- 
school and University standard; if he were, the case on his 
behalf would go at once. But surely the lookers-on may be 
forgiven who resented their host kneeling before his wife on 
coming up from dinner, “ devouring her hands with kisses,” 
and inquiring, “Is there anything I can do for my little 
wife?” Sir William Gregory would perhaps have shown 
better taste in not reproducing this domestic scene, but the 
taste of the principal performer is not less questionable. 
This and similar extravagances of bebaviour will explain 
to posterity why Disraeli always remained to a large 
section of society of both parties a repellent figure. His 
relations with women were singularly free from scandal; 
but though his flattery was often adroit, as is clear from 
the little we know of the actual communications between 
himself and the late Queen, it was often almost nauseous. 
Sitting beside a certain great lady, and “seeing her hold 
out her arm, he said, ‘Canova!’” This is cited by 
Mr. Meynell as an instance of his brevity of expression 
at times, but it throws other lights on Disraeli which 
are more instructive. His remark, “Gladstone treats the 
Queen as if she were a Public Department, while I treat her 
as a woman,” is convincing as to his own methods and 





not altogether unfairly indicates his rival’s, but it would be a 
great injustice to measure his attitude towards the other sex 
by the mere desire for political or social success. The extrava- 
gance of his language was quite as much part of his tempera- 
ment as the result of calculation. His affection for his 
sister was as true and devoted as that for his wife. In his 
relations with men he did not remember injuries, and often 
promoted people who had attacked him. If some might 
hesitate to call him magnanimous, he was certainly generous, 
and Mr. Meynell makes out a good case for his use of eccle- 
siastical patronage; and he was by no means careless about 
lay appointments, and was no jobber. As to his early career 
(as Mr. Birrell has well said), if he did some mean and shabby 
things, he was certainly not a mean and shabby man. Mr. 
Meynell treats at length the whole episode of the letter to 
Peel, the answer, and Mrs. Disraeli’s letter to the Minister. 
Nothing can successfully clear up that incident except the 
very simplest explanation. Disraeli asked for office and was 
refused. From a letter quoted here it is evident that, even 
after his marriage, he was often in urgent need of money, 
and that may excuse the letter, for people will often do 
things when they are in pecuniary straits which they would 
never do merely to rise in the world. There is no. evidence 
that resentment arising from refusal was the cause of his 
subsequent attacks upon Peel; their cause is rather to be 
sought in the exigencies of the political situation. His own 
statement in the House on this affair was shambling and 
disingenuous, and adds weight to his advice to young 
politicians: “ Never explain.” He bore no rancour against 
Peel in after years, and there the judicious critic might well 
let the matter be. 

Few, perhaps, will quarrel with Bismarck’s estimate of 
Disraeli as a “capable statesman, with whom it is easy to 
transact business.” No one was better able to judge than the 
English Minister that the German Chancellor was not to be 
captured by phrases, but in placing him far above Gortchakoff 
Bismarck may have been influenced by his notorious antipathy 
to the Russian. It is curious to contrast with Bismarck’s 
eulogies the quip of the present Prime Minister, that the 
hero of the Primrose League was nothing but “a brazen 
mask speaking his own novels.” Disraeli’s own view as to 
the results of Mr. Balfour’s economic policy may be gauged 
from an anecdote, perfectly authentic, but not recorded by 
Mr. Meynell. A prominent supporter urged Lord Beacons- 
field, through his secretary, to take up Protection as the Tory 
policy in the late ‘‘ seventies.” “Tell Mr. So-and-so,” replied 
the Prime Minister, “that Protection is dead.” The M.P. 
returned to the charge with the assurance that if Protection 
had been dead, it had undergone a resurrection. “ Tell Mr. 
So-and-so,” was the reply in a tone that put a stop to further 
importunities, “ that Protection is not only dead, but d av 

We must commend highly the excellent illustrations with 
which these volumes are furnished, and which add greatly to 
their interest. If Mr. Meynell has not succeeded in furnishing 
us with the definitive biography of Disraeli, he has compiled a 
most entertaining book. 








DEAN PIGOU’S “ODDS AND ENDS.” * 
In compiling this discursive sequel to his earlier volume of 
reminiscences the Dean of Bristol is fully aware that he lays 
himself open to criticism. But he goes a long way to disarm 
his possible assailants, not only by his naive satisfaction with 
his success, but also by his honorific reference to the equips 
ment of his judges. Reviewers, he tells us, are as a rule 
men and women of culture. How, in the face of such deferen- 
tial treatment, is a reviewer to deny to a Dean the right to 
extend his aneedotic reminiscences beyond the compass of a 
single volume? The fact remains that he had a quantity of 
unused material to draw upon, and whether one looks at the 
result as a revelation of the author’s personality, an uncon- 
ventional manual of practical instruction in regard to the 
difficulties and emergencies of clerical life, or simply as a 
collection of good stories, the issue of this sequel is much 
more likely to win commendation than awaken protest. As 
a teller of tales and retailer of anecdotes Dean Pigou has twe 
excellent qualities; he is, so far as we can see, quite successful 
in his determination to exclude anything that may grieve or 





* Odds and Ends. By Francis Pigou, D.D., Dean of Bristol. London: 
Edward Arnold, [l¢s.]} 
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pain, and he has the rare and enviable faculty of appreciating 
a joke at his own expense. For the jostling of grave and gay, 
which is a distinguishing feature of the book, he offers an 
excellent defence in his introductory chapter. It is, he con- 
tends, only a reflection of life, in which the two elements are 
inextricably intermingled, and it is a false tradition that the 
two sides cannot co-exist in one and the same man. What is 
more, they are often found when least expected :— 

“Few who do not know him better, would credit Goldwin 
Smith with anything but grave thinking. He was apparently 
wrapt in thought one morning at breakfast, and one would 
suppose he was contemplating writing a brilliant essay. His 
father, somewhat impatient of his silence, said: ‘A penny for 
your thoughts, Goldwin.” ‘To this challenge I heard Goldwin 
reply: ‘I was just thinking what an awful thing it must be for a 
{ giraffe to have a sore throat ; what an amount of gargle it would 
] have to swallow, and what length of bandage it would require!’” 













































































Dean Pigou’s motto, to adapt Horace, is Nec tamen amoto 
quaeramus seria ludo, and the best examples of his method 
are to be found in the chapters on “Sunday Schools” and 
“Preaching and Preachers.” The latter, in particular, is full 
of practical comments and hints, the fruit of long personal 
experience and of observation of the methods of great 
preachers. On the comparative value of short or long 
sermons, and of preaching]from manuscript or extempore, 
Dean Pigou has a great deal to say, and much of it will 
command assent. He quotes with approval Bishop Wilber- 
force’s rule: “ Never repeat to an educated congregation, but 
say the thing three times over for the poor.” On clerical 
elocution he is both outspoken and sensible :— 

“Some preachers affect a whine all throughout the sermon. 

They call it ‘the voice of the Church.’ The prayers, lessons, sermon, 
are practically all monotoned on one and the same note,—i.e., ‘the 
voice of the Church.’ They speak in the pulpit as they would not 
speak outside it. Surely of all things to be deprecated in the 
ministry of the Word is affectation, unreality, want of being 
natural. Why should we not be perfectly natural in reading a 
lesson or in delivering God’s message to His children? Why 
should we adopt in our church a voice that is not natural to us 
outside church walls?” 
At the same time, it is only fair to remember that this “ mono- 
toning” is often adopted as the most effectual means of securing 
audibility in a large building. In regard to vestments Dean 
Pigou shows himself a firm advocate of comprehension. After 
wondering whether we shall ever attain the uniformity in 
this regard which is found in the Roman Communion, he 
expresses the opinion that these things should be regarded 
as amongst “things indifferent,’—7.e., “not puerilities, but 
as allowable and appertaining to the different schools of 
thought, in which lies probably the safety of the National 
Church,” whose true motto is, ‘In things essential, unity; 
in things indifferent, liberty; in all things, charity.” On the 
interchange of pulpits and the desirability or otherwise of 
vicars surrendering their pulpits on special occasions Dean 
Pigou writes instructively, and clinches one of his points with 
a remarkable anecdote :— 

“T am not quite sure that offertories are much affected by 
special pleading of ‘strange preachers.’ People, as a rule, make 
up their minds beforehand what they intend to give. The re- 
markable average of offertories proves this. Occasionally, but only 
occasionally, you hear of people, under the impulse of excited 
feeling, putting bracelets, rings, brooches, &c., into the bag or 
plate. Let us hope they are not of those of whom quaint Fuller 
writes: ‘They are like sailors who in moments of fear throw the 
cargo overboard, and wish for it back in a calm.’ Nor do we often 
hear of what I have been given to understand—I may have been 
misinformed—happened in St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, reminding 
one of Sydney Smith’s cynical remark that ‘the most eloquent 
charity sermon he ever heard of was one where a man put his 
hand in his neighbour’s pocket and contributed handsomely.’ The 
story I have heard is this: that a pickpocket picked a lady’s 
pocket of her watch during Divine service. He was so profoundly 
affected by Wilkinson’s sermon that when the bag or plate came 
round he so far repented of his evil-doing that he slipped the 
watch into it. No doubt his conscience was relieved. The 
question arose who could claim the watch. Not the thief, for he 
would not be likely to confess his theft ; not the victim, for it was 
not of the nature of ‘cheerful giving.’ This incident, which I 
believe is not apocryphal, is an interesting question for a casuist.” 

The chapter on “Missions and Missioners,” based on 
twenty-five years’ experience, may be said to be, in the main, 
a forcible plea for home missions. To evangelise the heathen 
Dean Pigou holds to be a confessed obligation and duty, but 


overlook or ignore our heathen at home.” As he puts it, there 





home missions have not. “To win the soul of One sitting 
darkness and in the shadow of death’ in ‘darkest Af. 
elsewhere commends itself more to the mind and s 
than the conversion of a bargee or a begrimed artisan,” t y 
own experience, in spite of many trials and discoura, 

has convinced him that home missions, “ where he 
ducted and on Church lines, are unaccompanied, as a ae 
that excitement ordinarily associated with revivalism” ond: by 
productive of permanent and valuable results, In « Cathedat 
and Cathedral Life” the privileges and drawbacks of a Dean 
set forth in great detail, the writer’s conclusion being that, « 
a set-off to much that makes a deanery a sphere of happi a 
is that isolation from parochial or diocesan interest “uae 
far as I have had opportunities of noticing, is the fate of 
Dean, as unexpected as it is inexplicable.” Dean Pj . 
successively reviews the relations of a Dean with his Bish 
his Chapter, Residentiary and Minor Canons, Presa 
organist, and lay clerks, and has much to say on every aad 
that is illuminative, and often helpful. For instance hig 
observations on lay clerks admirably summarise the tal 
points of the existing system :— 

“Their office is laborious and technical, and, generally speakin 
they are drawn from a class whose education does not give tee 
the advantage of appreciating the value of the work in which 
they are engaged equal to that possessed by the clergy of the 
cathedral. ‘I'he excellence of their voice is too often the first 
requisite, yet many would sometimes prefer a less good voice anj 
a lay clerk who is more reverent and devout....., T have 
known the case of a Minor Canon falling into a serious Condition 
of depression. He told me it was partly due to the monotony of 
constantly singing the service. We cannot be surprised if our 
lay clerks fall into listless ways, irreverent postures, and careless 
rendering of the service. For the most part they are practically 
precluded from the distraction of some work by which they might 
augment their stipends and occupy spare hours.” 

The chapters on the “ Relation of Disease to Crime” and 
“ Odd People I have Met” derive a good deal of their interest 
from Dean Pigou’s extensive acquaintance with the working 
of lunatic asylums in Great Britain and France. Many of 
these visits were obligatory, but he adds that he was never 
impelled by “curiosity or morbid desire to see those whom 
it has pleased God to afflict with either chronic insanity or 
temporary lunacy, but” went “in quest of certain problems which 
have always had a peculiar fascination for me. One of these 
is whether or not lunatics recover their reason in the supreme 
hour of life. Such cases are, I believe, few.” Of the 
grotesque humours, the megalomania, and the shrewdness 
of lunatics many strange and entertaining instances are 
given. Ina New York asylum he was introduced to a patient 
as one of the Queen of England’s chaplains, on which the 
patient nearly knocked him down. “ How dare you, Sir, say 
you are one of the Queen of England’s chaplains! I am the 
rightful Queen of England, and I never appointed you!” 
But we will not take further toll of Dean Pigou’s varied and 
generally excellent store of anecdotes, humorous sayings, 
“howlers,” eccentric letters, and advertisements. We have 
purposely laid stress on the serious side of his book, because 
it is as well that prospective readers should realise that in its 
compilation the writer has been at least as much actuated by 
the desire to advise and help and instruct as to entertain 
and amuse them. 





NOVELS. 
THE HEART OF ROME.* 
Tux clash of traditions and creeds—pagan, mediaeval, and 
modern—finds a more dramatic expression in Rome than in 
any other capital in the world, and has appealed within the 
last few years to novelists so widely divergent in aims and 
methods as Zola and Mr. Hall Caine. Mr. Marion Crawford's 
choice of a somewhat similar theme inspires the reader with 
no misgivings. We know that whatever may be his limita- 
tions, and however far he may allow his idealising tendencies 
to carry him from close correspondence to the facts of life, 
he at least builds on a foundation of intimate and sympathetic 
acquaintance with modern Italian society and an extensive 
study of the best historical authorities. In fiction, as 2 
biography, a certain bias in favour of your subject 18 
by no means undesirable, and while Mr. Crawford cannot be 


“meanwhile religious people and the laity at large strangely | said to be blind to the faults of the Italians, he has at 





~* The Heart of Rome: a Tale of the “Lost Water.” By Francis Marion 


is for many a certain fascination about foreign missions which ! Crawford. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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sat» comsitive appreciation of their fine atin which 
tly enbances the charm of his portraiture. is sym- 
in view of the peculiar debt that England owes 
pathy, * the great radiating centre of humanism, always 
Italy mia Exawtord a peculiarly attentive audience in 
bi yee it is illustrated once more, though within a 
i of portraiture, in his new romance. 
ne ee eke onl he admiration of th 
The number of personages who enlist t e admiration o . e 
reader is but small, and in the majority of cases greed, vin- 
dictiveness, Or vulgar self-interest is the mainspring of 
action. But Mr. Crawford is old-fashioned enough to believe 
that you cannot dispense altogether with characters whom it 
would be pleasant to make friends of in real life, and accord- 
ingly gives us in hero and heroine, in the old notary, and in 
the hero’s body-servant at least four figures towards whom the 
reader is drawn by personal liking as well as psychological 
interest. It is worth noting again that here, as in his earlier 
novels, Mr. Crawford shows himself a firm believer in the 
superior moral fibre of the old aristocracy, and attributes to 
the last representative of an ancient but ruined house qualities 
for which we look in vain in the typical products of the new 
yégime,—as he depicts them. 

The starting-point of the novel is the collapse of the 
family of Conti, brought down by the reckless extravagance 
of the Dowager-Princess, a selfish woman of the world, 
and the prodigal benefactions of her daughter-in-law, a 
fanatical dévote. The old Princess retires to Poland, 
jeaving her unmarried daughter Sabina in the charge of the 
parvenue Baroness Volterra, whose husband, an able but 
unscrupulous financier, is the chief creditor of the Conti 
estate. The Baron and Baroness are not unkindly people in 
their vulgar way, but their benevolence is chiefly determined 
by selfish motives, and they hope to derive a certain amount 
of social prestige from chaperoning the daughter of so famous 
a house as that of Conti, to say nothing of the chance of 
marrying her to one of their sons. Meantime the Baron, 
who has entered into possession of the palace, has com- 
missioned a young Venetian architect and archaeologist to 
report on the structural condition of the building and explore 
the vaults and hidden subterranean chambers. Marino 
Malipieri, the young archaeologist, thus comes across Sabina, is 
struck by her beauty and her isolation, and constitutes him- 
self her champion. He has taken the measure of her patron 
and patroness, and is resolved that Sabina shall reap the full 
advantage of any discovery that he may make which the law 
will permit. The Baron, on his side, is equally resolved to 
evade the law and deport the art treasures which he has good 
reason to believe are buried beneath the basement of the palace. 
In the arduous work of piercing through the solid masonry 
of the vaults Malipieri can only rely on the assistance of 
his body-servant, and the work is rendered dangerous by the 
tisk of being drowned by the sudden rise of the “lost water,” 
—those mysterious springs and streams which are amongst 
the most perplexing features of subterranean Rome. The 
secret of the “lost water,” so far as the Palazzo Conti is con- 
cerned, is only known to one man in Rome, a rascally mason, 
formerly employed by the family for odd jobs, who is ready 
to wreak vengeance on Malipieri and his servant for refusing 
to take him into their confidence. Malipieri’s underground 
adventures culminate in a sensational discovery, which he is 
determined to show to Sabina; but the execution of his 
design has most disastrous results. They are both within 
an ace of being buried alive, and when he has rescued her 
at the peril of his own life, he unwittingly becomes the 
means of compromising her honour. To make matters 
worse, these two innocent people, though they love one 
another, are kept apart by the fact that Malipieri already 
has a wife——whom he married to oblige a dying friend, but 
has never seen since they parted immediately after the 
ceremony. For the extremely unconventional solution of 
this distressing problem we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Marion Crawford's pages, in the assurance that they are not 
likely to dissent from our cordial recommendation of an 
exciting and attractive romance. 








Helen Adair, By Louis Becke. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Thisis 
& convict story of old daysin Australia. All through the book, and 
especially towards the end, Mr. Becke’s readers cannot complain of 
any want of incident. 


The escape of the convicts is followed by a 
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shipwreck and other exciting complications, but in the end vice 
is punished and virtue rewarded. It may be remarked that the 
convicts are political prisoners, and therefore they represent the 
virtue, not the vice. Mr. Becke always paints the scenery of his 
novels very vividly, but his characters are not quite so successful. 
In the present book the personages are a little wooden and un- 
convincing ; still, the story is readable, and in places exciting. 

The Lights of Home. By David Lyall. (Hodderand Stoughton. 
6s.)—In this collection of stories, the first is by far the most 
important. It is called “A Woman Journalist,” and concerns the 
adventures of a lady of that profession. Though the heroine is 
successful in her work, the story will not encourage a great influx 
into journalism on the part of young ladies from the provinces. 
Before success comes Marian East has a considerable struggle, 
and it is obvious that even success is attended with harder work 
than women, unless enthusiastic or pressed by necessity, are 
usually willing to undertake. This is an excellent moral to have 
attached to a story of this kind, for in journalism, as in other 
work, the rosy visions usually described by writers of fiction are 
quite misleading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

This strong number of the Edinburgh Review contains some very 
notable articles. “The Pontificate of Leo XIII.” is a judicial ex- 
hibition of the forces operating in the Roman Catholic Church as 
the result of Leo’s long reign, and clearly sets forth the present 
strength and weakness of the Church. The useful article on 
“Turner” condemns, in spite of Ruskin, the “ineffective eccen- 
tricity ” of the great painter’s third and latest period. “ But as 
his fame as the father of certain ephemeral fashions of nineteenth- 
century art flickers out, his real greatness will become more 
apparent.” The paper on “ The Revelations of Radium” is probably 
the best condensed statement that has appeared of the history 
and the present position of the investigations which promise to 
revolutionise our knowledge of the structure of the universe. The 

teviewer says that the existence on our planet to-day of a 
wasting substance like radium is an insoluble riddle. May not 
the presence of radium be due to aerolites? In radium we 
are face to face with “the impenetrable secret of creative 
agency.” The article entitled “The Truth About the Army” 
endeavours to support the present Army system and the civilian 
irresponsibility for the muddle of the war. The fiscal article— 
“ Politics and Parties ”—is a weighty contribution to the present 
controversy. It is shown that on the very day (November 25th, 
1891) that the National Union of Conservative Associations 
passed a resolution in favour of Fair-trade, the late Lord Salisbury 
warned the country in solemn terms against what he called the 
Protectionist “heresy,” and against “dangerous wandering into 
economic error which will plunge the whole country into irreparable 
disaster.” The Reviewer shows that retaliation will raise prices 
without benefiting the British manufacturer, and must result in an 
“all-round Protection harmful alike to the general consumer, to 
trade generally, and to the well-being and influence of Great 
Britain.” He considers that the Liberal Unionists will be ex- 
tinguished unless as a party they hold to Free-trade, and he calls 
upon the Duke of Devonshire to save the Unionist party, which is 
now led by a Cabinet without any weight at home or abroad. The 
demonstration that the Protectionist is returning to the identical 
and exploded arguments used before 1846 is invaluable. 





The Quarterly Review opens with a brilliantly written article by 
Mr. T. Herbert Warren on “Sophocles and the Greek Genius.” 
The many points in common between Sophocles and Goethe are 
exhibited in a striking manner. Both were cheerful, sensuous, 
serene, broad-minded, magnanimous, gentle, and happy in their 
lives. Mr. Warren enumerates as “happy ” poets, “ Sophocles, Virgil, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare probably, Ariosto, Goethe, Tennyson.” He 
ought also surely to have added Wordsworth and the two 
Brownings. In the important article, “Retaliation and Reci 
procity,” Mr. Chamberlain’s statement (September 16th) that 
“the price of bread for many years after the corn-laws were 
repealed was higher than the average for five years previously ” 
is shown from the official figures to be absolutely incorrect. The 
mean price of wheat from 1844 to 1848 was 55s. 5d., and the mean 
price from 1849 to 1853 was 433. 5d. Moreover, the general level of 
prices at once fell 10 per cent,—the level of the present day. “So 
much in answer to the assertion that free-trade could have had 
no share in stimulating national prosperity because it failed to 
produce cheapness of food.” As to the growth of other countries, 
“ free-trade or no free-trade, protection or no protection, industries 
would have grown up in foreign countries.” England could not 
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have supplied the world, nor could the world other than England 
have existed upon agriculture alone. These industries, since they 
have grown up under Protection, require Trusts and Cartels to 
ensure their prosperity. Moreover, both Germany and the United 
States have serious economic and industrial trouble before them. 
The effect of “dumping” on general trade seems on analysis to be 
good rather than the reverse. Again, “hostile tariffs, except in 
America, have had no perceptible effect upon the general course 
of British trade.” In fact, Germany and Russia have compensated 
us for the loss through the decline in exports to the States. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour together would reduce our trade to 
imports alone. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>—_- 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.] 





Handbook for Speakers on the Tariff Question. (The Free-Trade 
Union, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 6d.)—We have no 
hesitation in recommending this little book to our readers as con- 
taining the most effective, and also the simplest and most popular, 
exposure of the follies, dangers, and mistakes of the Chamberlain 
policy yet published. It is literally crammed with the most 
telling arguments on the Free-trade side, and he must indeed be 
dull who could not find materials for an effective speech in these 
pages. But it is by no means only useful for speakers. The 
general reader with an open mind cannot possibly do better than 
read it for information on the fiscal problem. Where all is good 
we must single out as best of all the dialogue with which the 
Handbook opens. We cannot resist quoting the beginning :— 


“The central point of the Free Trade doctrine is that all trade being ex- 
change, Exports and Imports are mutually dependent. All Protectionist 
objections will be found to rest on different ways of misunderstanding this 
fundamental truth. How misconceptions arise and how they should be dealt 
with may best be illustrated in an imaginary dialogue. 

Q. Leaving the theory of Free Trade on one side, has not experience shown 
the disadvantage of the British system of free imports ? 

A, Certainly not; in the main free imports have meant cheap food and a 
greatly improved standard of living for the British people. If you will state 
= experience on which you rely, we can judge better on which side the truth 
ies. 

Q. Do we not import far more goods than we export? 

A. Certainly. In 1902 we imported goods valued at £528,000,000, and we 
exported goods valued at £349,000,000. 

Q. Then is not the balance of trade against us ? 

A. If Isend out £300 worth of goods and get £500 worth of goods back, the 
balance would seem to be in my favour. 

Q. But if you send out £300 worth of goods and get £500 worth of goods back, 
must you not give a cheque for the balance ? 

A. Yes, unless I am paid £200 for work I have done and for profit on the 
transaction. 

Q. Will you explain what you mean ? 

A, It is very simple. An English merchant sends to Germany in an English 
ship a carzo of British goods worth £1,000 when it is put on board ship in 
London docks. When the ship arrives at Hamburg he sells this cargo for 
£1,200. The £200 represents freight and profit. With this £1,200 he buys 
German goods and comes back to London, where he sells them for £1,400 to 
cover freight and profit. In the returns this transaction is entered as: Exports, 
£1,000; imports, £1,400. The balance of trade is not against the English 
merchant, but in his favour. The £400 excess of imports over exports repre- 
sents payment for freight earned by an English ship and the merchant’s profit. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me then that Britain has not to pay in solid gold for 
the difference between imports and exports ? 

A, I mean to tell you just that very thing, notwithstanding Mr. Seddon's 
ridiculous statement that Britain had to send abroad 160 million golden 
a to pay for the difference between imports and exports in one year 
only. 

4 But how do you know Mr. Seddon was not right ? 

A, Very easily. There are not as many sovereigns in the country to send. 

Q. But perhaps the gold was sent in bars ? 

A. Impossible; a record is kept of all the gold which comes into the country 
and all which goes out. So far from sending out gold to pay for our imports 
we actually import more gold than we export. 

Q. That's strange! How then do you account for Mr. Seddon’s mistake ? 

< From thoughtless picking up of current fallacies without examining 
them. 

Q. Is it not possible that the foreigner is paying off the money he has 
borrowei from us in the past, and that the excess of our imports represents 
the return of our capital invested abroad ? 

A. It might be possible, but it is not the fact. 

Q. How do you know ? 

A, Because the amount of British capital invested abroad increases every 

ear. 
ss Q. What evidence have you of that ? 

A. The Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue published every year. 
The report shows the amount of income derived from British capital invested 
abroad in respect of which income-tax has been paid. According to the latest 
report, the figures are: 1581-82, £30,600,000; 1891-92, £54,700,000; 1901-02, 
262,600,000.” 

For the rest of this admirably fair and clear exposure of the 


Protectionist fallacies our readers must go to the book itself. 


India and Our Fiscal Policy. By Sir Roper Lethbridge. 
(Western Morning News.)—Sir Roper Lethbridge is a con- 
vinced “Fair-trader,” a term which probably stands to “Pro- 
tectionist” much as “Conservative” does to “Tory.” He 
supports his doctrine by arguments drawn from the circum- 
stances of India. It is certainly hard on India that its largest 
export article, tea, is heavily taxed (75 per cent. ad valorem, says 
Sir Roper Lethbridge) ; but it is not an injustice; we must raise 
money for revenue. We cannot examine the arguments of the 
pamphlet in detail, but must add that they might be stated in 





more temperate language. 





Gossip from Paris. By Anthony B. North Peat. Selected Oy 
Arranged by A. R. Waller. (Kegan Paul and Co, 7s. 6d and 
Mr. Peat was an attaché in the Cabinet du Ministre de Ur, re 
for some years before the Franco-Prussian War. He —riew 
mitted, very strangely, it seems to us, to send letters ‘out a 
newspapers, in which he availed himself, for the entertaisas a 
his readers, of the opportunities of his position. My tenn 
from the effects of an accident in the early days of the si 
Paris ; his letters do not go as far as the eve of the war He : 
bearing the date of April 18th, 1869. Historically the val sy 
the collection is in the occasional pictures of the luxur ye - 
Second Empire. We did not want proof of that; but this i * 
additional testimony. Let any one read, as an mal 
account of the fancy dress ball at the Tuileries given . 
pp. 153-57. There is a good deal about the Prince lecuue 
his tutors and governors. Mr. Peat had a high ides ot 
the lad’s intelligence, and gives a curious anecdote which 
we may take as a proof either of cleverness or priggish 
ness. The legend of Cadmus was read to him, and 54 
“at once said, ‘Cadmus is civilisation. The dragon igs Ay 
barism, impeding all access to the fountain— that js “i 
lightenment. The triumph of Cadmus is that of civilisation 
The army of soldiers destroying each other in civil war jg the 
agitation of factious spirits whom no government can banish from 
a country.” There are some good stories, but not as many ag 
one would have expected. One of the best is that of the village 
Maire who was warned to make preparations for a visitation of 
the cholera. He replied that all that was possible had been done 
and that he and his neighbour awaited the future aw pied forms. 
The preparations had been the digging of graves sufficient to 
accommodate the whole of the population. Those who are 
interested in “faith-healing” should read the remarkable 
narrative on pp. 256-57 of the achievements of the Zouave Jacob, 


The Book of Shrubs. By George Gordon. (J.Lane. 2s. 6d. net,) 
—This is Vol. XV. of the “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” 
edited by Harry Roberts. Mr. Gordon points out with perfect 
truth that the great opportunities of shrub culture have had but 
little use made of them. Quite common growths have been per- 
mitted to fill up space which might have been far better employed, 
Happily things are mending. England lays a very considerable 
part of the world under contribution for the beautifying of her 
gardens, and the skill of the hybridists largely increases the bounty 
of Nature. The only difficulty that one is likely to experience 
after going through Mr. Gordon’s book is in choosing. The 
rhododendron has the charm of splendid flowers and evergreen 
foliage ; the almond and peach bloom when colour is most wanted, 
—the peach may quite possibly be turned to profit also. Then 
there are double cherries ; sundry varieties of thorns (desirable 
because smoky air does not damage them); the snowdrop tree, 
a Japanese stranger; and the Mexican locust. The chimonanthus 
is a fine winter flowering shrub; and there are any number of 
brooms; a broom walk is as fine a garden ornament as can be had. 
There is a host of trees and shrubs with ornamental foliage. 
And now (October) is the time for planting. 


Viscount Dundee, by Louis A. Barbé (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, 1s. 6d. net), is the latest volume of the “Famous Scots 
Series.” We have no fault to find with the tone of this biography. 
Mr. Barbé appears to be a Jacobite, and regards Claverhouse with 
favour, if not with partiality. He urges, reasonably enough, that 
Claverhouse did but perform a soldier’s duty; he obeyed orders. 
That he should have thrown up his commission was not to be 
expected ; in fact, he had no difficulty or scruple about carrying 
out the most severe commands. When there was a suggestion of 
instituting a milder régime he strenuously opposed it. He 
doubtless regarded the Covenanters as enemies of God and man. 
That a hot-tempered man, as he certainly was, in possession of 
authority, dealing with people whom he cordially hated, should 
never have gone beyond the bounds of law is scarcely likely. 
Nothing has been brought home to him by absolute proof; itis 
hardly to be expected that it should; but the constant tradition 
that he bore himself harshly has something behind it. He was 
merciless rather than cruel. 


The Great Bread Riots: a Political Romance. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6d. net.)—For obvious reasons 
we can say nothing in criticism of this contribution to the fiscal 
controversy. It is written by the editor and proprietor of the 
Spectator. It may be pointed out, however, that The Great Bread 
Riots was written and published originally in 1885, and is now Te 
published because an agitation in favour of Fair-trade is once 
more occupying the attention of the nation. The question whether 
this political romance was or was not worth republishing can only 
be determined by its readers. 
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_—We have received the final six volumes of 
Mam visor Shakespeare,” edited, with Notes, by Henry N. 
Sa LL.D. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. each net.) These are 
Hudsow 1, Henry IV. (Part I.), Henry VI. (Parts II. and III), 
~ i Poems, and Venus and Adonis, the last containing an 
ie the notes. The edition is a very pleasant one, and now 
pone is complete should form a most acceptable gift-book.—— 
~s Jume of more than usual interest appears, we are glad to see, 
= w edition. This is The Higher Hinduism in Relation to 
TS cealle, by T. E. Slater, with Introduction by the late Rev, 
John Henry Barrows, D.D. (Elliot Stock, 6s..\——A Wonder Book 
Boys and Girls, and Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel 
aan. (J. M. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. net per vol.)——We 
have also to notice two well-got-up little reprints which, with 
their rubric initial letters, handsome type, and excellent paper, do 
t credit to the provincial Press from which they issue. These 
are The Eve of St. Agnes, by John Keats, and The Story of Elayne, 
by Sir Thomas Malory (A.C. Curtis, Guildford). The two belong 
to the “ Astolat Oakleaf Series,” and reflect the greatest possible 
credit on the enterprise and good taste of the publisher. 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 














t‘LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE... . 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











FIRE LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


BMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, £c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849, Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T “BITE” 
THE SEEN. « « « 














MONTE FIANO WINE. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIEsote. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 


“ Well adapted for table use.” —Lancet. ** A sound, smooth wine.” 
—J. P. Steele, M.D, 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LtD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5: Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—i0 Millions Sterling. 





: DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P; 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 








S.L 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.As 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Fone Pastieeins Life Policies effected this year at fulk 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











SCHWEITZER'’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1NG, F.B.AS., F.B.M.S 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 








To make Home Nursing as 
efficient as Hospital Nursing 


it is necessary to adopt Hospital methods as far as possible. 
Most of the great Hospitals use Lemco as a substitute for 
old-fashioned Beef-Tea. Lemco is the most concentrated 
essence of Beef known, and is ever so much better than 
home-made Beef-Tea, 
Lemco can be retained by the most delicate stomach when 


all other foods are rejected. 


Use .e« e 


Per 
mmm 
sis 
O00 
000 









H A M P T O N S 


Are making this day a special display of 


New their latest creations in tasteful CURTAINS 
m and HANGINGS for the DINING ROOM, 
Winter DRAWING ROOM, and BED ROOM, in 


Curtains Embroidered Cloths, and Velvets, Tapes- 
tries, Silks, Brocades, &c. 


For Illustrations see Booklet K15, sent free on application, and Sample Curtains. 
sent free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Lid., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


= 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
Alexander (E.), Lady Anne’s Walk, 8vo sie ..(E. Arnold) 7/6 
Alfred (J.), The Days of Our Age, cr 8vo .... ..(Bichards) 6/0 








Allcock (F.), Trade and Travel in South America, 8v0 
Allen ol F.), Field and Office Tables, 12mo . eons 
Ames (Mrs. E.), Tim and the Dusty Man, 4to . 
Arnold’s Practical Sabbath School, 8vo . ae 
Avery (H.), An Armchair Adventurer, er 8v0..... 
Bale (M. P.), Gas and Oil Engine Ma eens, cr 8v0 .. 
Barbour (R. H.), The Land of Joy, cr 8vo.. mts 
Barr (B.), Over the Border, Cr 8V0 ..........0:-ssceccssseeceeceecessesseness ees (Isbister) 6/0 
Binyon (L.), The Death of Adam, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 3/6 
Biron (H. ") and Chalmers (K. E. ), The Law and Practice of Extradi tion, 

8vo .. .(Stevens & Sons) 20/0 
Bold Turpin: a Romance as ‘Sung bys Sam Weller, oblong 4to (Longmans) 6/0 
Booklet of the Mass (The) : Alcuin Club een, S No. 5, 8vo (Longmans) 21/0 

Booth (M. B.), After Prison— What? cr 8V0 01... o ...(Revell) net 3/6 
Brooke (L. L.), Johnny Crow’s Garden, 8vo (Warne) net 2/6 


G. Philip) net 12/6 

....(Spon) net 8/6 
.(Richards) 3/6 
(Oliphant) net 2/6 
sesbaan (Simpkin) 3) 6 
.(Lockwood) net 3/6 
coe (Hutchinson) 6/0 





Burghclere (Lady), George Villiers, Duke of es (J. Murray) net 21 0} 
: te ..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 | 
December 31st. 


Capes (B.), The Secret in the Hill, cr 8vo... 
Carey (W.), For the White Rose, cr 8vo ... 
Clark (T. M.), The Care of a Home, cr 8vo... Macmillan) net 6/6 
Conrad (J.) and Hueffer (F. M.), Romance, cr8v0 (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
_—— (A. C.), The Sea Services of the Empire as Fields for Employment, 
Treherne) net 10/6 
Paced ‘Papers (The), edited by "Sir H. Maxwell, 2vols. 8vo G. Murray) net 31/6 


...(W. Blackwood) 6/0 






Crotch (A.), Elementary Telegraphy and Telephony, 8vo ... Phen} net 4) ‘6 
Cunningham (P), The Story of Nell Gwyn, cr 8V0 ...........:00005 ‘(Bullen net 6) 0 
Cuyler (T. L.), Campaigning for Christ, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3) 6 









Davenport (C.), Mezzotints, roy 8vo .... ...(Methuen) net 25 ‘0 


Day (L. F.), Pattern Design, 8vo ....... (Batsford) net 7/6 
Debenham (M, H.), Under Forest Boughs, Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Deeping (W.), Uther and Igraine, cr 8v0 ...(Richards) 6/0 
Dickeson (A.), Tychiades: a Tale of the Ptolemies, cr 8vo............ Unwin) 6 
Drummond (RK. J.), Faith’s Perplexities, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/ 


Egerton (H. E.), Origin and Growth of the English Colonies, and of their 


System of Government, Cr 8VO ........ssescessseseeseeeseene xford Univ. Press) © 2/ 
Ellars (M.), Part of Their Pathw: uy, cr 8vo.. .. (Digby & Long) 6 
Escott (T. H. S.), British Sovereigns of the Century, er 8v0 char: 9m net 5; 
Falkner (J. M.), The Nebuly Coat, cr 8vo ...... .(E. Arnold) 6/ 
Fea (Allan), After Worcester Fight, 8vo (Lane) net 15; 





Fleming (J. A.), Handbook for the Blectricai Laboratory and Testing, 






ND ceucicncennnnsncs seccesntcesapiaanncinyectndsnmiansnintinnt ... (Electrician) net 14/ 
Francis (B.), Fables and Fancies, cr 8vo ......... ee 2/ 
Gerard (M.), The Tenant of the Grange, Cr 8V0 ....c:seesesesscecesseeees sell) 6; 
Gissing (A.), An Angel’s Portion, cr 8vo . iin & ¥ indus) 6 
Gower (Lord R. S.), Thomas Gainsborough, er 8¥o an (Bell) net 7/ 
Great mag 8vo ... (Hutchinson) 6/ 





o Weds Sources for Roman ‘History, BG. 133° 70, cr. 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 

a (Macmillan) 

.(W. Blackwood) 


Greenidge (A. H 


Gwynn (S.), John Maxwell’s Marriage, cr 8vo . 
—— (B.), Katherine Frensham, cr 8vo .. 
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arte (B.), On the Old Trail, cr 8vo ........... seemed & Windus) 6; 
Heslack (P. N.), The Handyman’s Book, 4to....... ve sevese _—— 
Hawthorne (J.), Hawthorne and his Circle, 8v0 ............s00se000 :.(Harper) net 1 
Hay (Hon J.), Castilian Days, cr 8vo .(Heinemann) net 1 
Henham (E. G.), The Plowshare and the Sword, cr 8Vvo ............... (Cassell) 6; 
Hill (S. C.), Three Frenchmen in Bengal, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Hume (F.), The Guilty House, cr 8v0 ..........scseecessessee co sesees (FP. V. White) 6/ 
Jack (G.), Woodcarving Design and oe er 8vo ons net 5/ 
Jackson (M. D.), A Daughter of the Pit, cr 8vo . .. (Cassell) 6/ 






Killingworth (W.), Merry Jacko, cr 8v0.. ..(Jarrold) 
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Klein (H.), Thirty Years of Musical Life in London, ‘Bvo. (Heinemann) net 1 
Knight (E. F.), South Africa after the War, 8vo ............... Longmans) net 10/6 
Lewis ( EB. ), By the River Chebar, cr 8vo ..... "ahaa & aside, ee 6 
Lumsden (3.), rat. Canadian Harvest Time, 8vo... = (Unwin) 6/6 
McChesney (D. G.), The City of Quest, cr 8V0 ............ceseeecee eee eee (Dent) net 4/6 
McIntosh (J. G.), The Technology of Sugar, 8vo...(Scott & Greenwood) net 10/0 
Mauclair (C.), The Great French Painters and the Evolution of French 
Painting, from 1830 to the Present Day, 4to. ..(Duckworth) net 21/0 
Maxwell (Sir H.), Memories of the Months, Third Series, 8vo...(E. Arnold) 7/6 
Maxwell (W. B.), Fabulous Fancies, cr 8vo ... ..(Richards) 6/0 
Maycock (W. P.), Electric Lighting and Power Distribution, Vol. IL, 
me en ATS (Whittaker) 7/6 
Mayne (C. B.), The Infantry Weapon and its Use in War...(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Meynell (A.), Children of the Old Masters | pmpabatetiee Leal wees net 42/0 
Moore (F. F.), Shipmates in Sunshine, cr 8vo......... .. (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Beers 1G), BINGE OBrien, CF BVO... cesses cercessccscsseveccnsscseesecsesosees (Cassell) 6/0 
Moule (H. C. G.), From Sunday to Sunday, CF SVO 20.00.00. s0c-eveseees (Isbister) 5/0 
Mummery (P. 1.) The After Treatment of Operations, cr vo (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Murray (D. C.), Verona’s Father, cr 8¥0 ........ seseseeeeees (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Neil (C. L.), Amateur Theatricals, cer 8vo.. .. (Pearson) net 3/6 
Nonconformist Conscience Considered as a Social Ev ‘il, by One who has 
Had it, cr 8vo (Nash) 5/0 


Norie (W. D.). Life ‘and “Adventures ‘of ‘Prince “Charles ‘Edward. Stuart, 
ER NDSINID  5ic5u5 totes aivendestactocnsvoebteienacaierehavskesscs (Caxton Press) net 105/0 

Norris (F.), The Responsibilities of the Novelist, and other Literary 
Essays, cr 8vo .... (Richards) 6/0 
















Notes from a Lincol arden, by - Mathews) net 2/6 
Okey (T.), Venice and its Story, roy 8vo.. .(Dent) net 21/0 
One Thousand and One Animal Anecdotes, ‘edited ‘by ‘ACH. Miles, cr 8vo 

(Hute hinson) 3/6 
Pemberton (M.), Doctor Xavier, cr 8vo ........ ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), The Golden Fetch, cr. 8V0 .......cc.ccesseesceeceeeesseseee (Harper) 6/0 
Pickering (S.), The Key of Paradise, er 8vo (E. Arnold) 6/0 


Procter (R.). Index to the Early Printed Books in the British Museum, 

Part II., 1501, Section I., Germany, imp 8vo .......... ...(K, Paul) net 16/0 
Bomance of Tristan and Iseult, 4to Ge Allen) net 105/0 
Bussell (D.), The Silent Watchers, er 8vo . .. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Sargent (John S.), Work of, folio ...... ~ ..(Heinemann) net 126/0 
Schumacher (G.), Fires that Sleep, cr 8yvo. ..(E. Mathews) net 3/6 

























Shaw (L. H. De V.), Snipe and Woodcock, cr 8V0 .......00..0e0000 (Longmans) 5/0 
Simpson (F.), The 300k of the DEG EO sce erecsesovessee ..-(Cassell) net 15/0 
Stevens (F.), Adventures in Hiveland, cr 8vo.... (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Stockton (F. R.), The Captain’s Toll-Gate, cr 8V0 ..........c.ceeceeseeees rare 6/0 
Thurston (M. N.), On the Road to Arcady, 8vo ........ (Oliphant) net 5/0 
— (L. J.), The Bayard of India: a Life of General Sir James Outrs am, 

.(W. Blackwood) net 16/0 
Underiiii (G. F.), The Master of Hou (Richards) net 7/6 
Wagner (C.), The Simple Life, cr 8vo. ...(Isbister) 3/6 
Ward (M.), Niece Diana, cr 8vo ...... ..(Isbister) 2/6 
Watson (R. M.), After Sunset, cr 8yo . .(Lane) net 5/0 
Wharton (E.), Sanctuary, cr 8vo......... Maemillan) 3/6 
Woodroffe (D.), The Evil Eye, cr 8vo. (Heinem: ann) 6/0 


Wright (J.), The Home Mechanic, 8¥0.....sc.seeceeseeceeseeee ade Murray) net 12/0 





; election: he will not be debarred trom engaging in private practice, 
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Prepar 
finest mae “ 
with the natural 
flavour preserved, 
It is far and away ¢ 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper, 


Every Pair Guaranteeg, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
GLOVES. 





KID and SUEDE, Frenck 
finish, in Black, White, ton ae ie Cut and 
GLOVES. iis" ean 
uality Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (gy F 
1s. i “gt a -free.) S: Gd. (Sample Pair, 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d, 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) Sd. (Sample Pau, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, W IGMORE STREET, W, 
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U NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ROSCOE CHAIR OF ART. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of ARCH. 
TECTURE, now vacant. The emoluments of the Chair are derived 
from a fixed endowment of £375 a year, partly from a share of derived part 
The election will be for five years, and the Professor will be eligible Mero 
does not conflict with the duties of the Chair. —Applications and reheie 
must be forwarded to the REGISTRAR of the University on or befo 

For tuller details apply to the SECRETARY, the University, 





Liverpool. 
ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


A MASTER, who must be a graduate of a British University, wil] be 
REQUIRED in January next for the King Edward’s Grammar Schools at 
Five Ways and at Camp Hill, to give instruction in GERMAN (principal 
and FRENCH. Salary £180 per annum. ») 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, New Street, and 
applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be sent in by November 7th, 1993, addressed to the HEAD-MAST ER, Ki 
Edward’s Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. ng 

October 19th, 1903. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGEW—WANTEp, 

in January, an ASSISTANT LECTURER. _ Experience essential, 

Special subjects—History, English Literature, and one Language.—For further 

particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL of the College, Salusbury Boad, Brondes. 
bury, London, N.W. 


Rs. ORGANISING SECRETARY for the 
SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL in the Diocese of 











| Rochester. Graduate with some Colonial or missionary experience preferred, 


Must give his whole time. Appointment for three years. Stipend, £200 per 
annum, with travelling expenses.—Apply, by letter only, to the Rev. J, 
TETLEY ROWE, The “Rectory, Chatham. 


ENTLEMAN and DAUGHTER (18), experienced 
TRAVELLERS, proposing to spend some weeks (comfortably) in Ro 
and elsewhere in Italy, starting December 12th, returning by Riviera, SEER 
YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN, well educated and "robust, to JOIN THEM, she 
paying only her actual expenses. Satisfactory references and interview 
essential.—*‘ COMPAGNON,” care of Cook, 49 Corn Street, Bristol, 


JOR TRANSFER.—A small high-class Coaching Con. 

nection on the Continent, suitable for au Oxford or Cambridge Graduate, 

Premium £500.—For particulars, apply to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic 
Association, Limited, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A SPECIAL COURSE of SIX LECTURES on FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATUBE will be delivered (in French) by Professor ANTOINE 
THOMAS, of the Sorbonne, at the University on the following dates:— 
October 26th, 29th, and 3lst, 1903; and March 15th, 17th, and 19th, 1904, at 
3.30 o’clock, 

The titles of the first three Lectures are:—Oct. 26th, ‘‘Coup d'cil sur 
l’Histoire et la Méthode de la Science Etymologique appliquée ’ la Langue 
Frangs ise’ *; Oct. 29th, ‘‘La Langue Frangaise au Moyen Age: Histoire 
Externe”; Oct. 31st, “ la Langue Frangaise au Moyen Age : Histoire Interne.” 

Tickets ‘of admission and Sy llabuses may be obtained free on application to 
the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 
School for sons of professional classes, such as clergy, officers, 
barristers, &c., in a most healthy locality, conducted on Church of England 
principles, with the very best secular education. Governing Body: E. §. 
Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), the Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, the Deans 
of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships offered on December 10th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
WwW Wey mouth College. 


S ANNES HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Registered), 
FOXCOMBE HILL, near OXFORD. 

















Bracing and beautiful situation on the Hill, 3 miles from Oxford. 
More than 500 feet above the sea level. 

Thorough Education (all Examinations). Sound Church Teaching. 
Excellent Staff of Resident English and Foreign Certificated Méstresses. 
Terms moderate. 

Apply SISTER IN CHARGE. 


Oe) GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons 00 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &ec., are given.—Ilustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 

PORT.—SCHOOL “tor GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals : The 

Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors; 

pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 

arrangements for young children; teachers’ course tor advanced ” musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, ¢ cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRIN 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903 
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7" MONIC A’S SCHOOL 
S p TADWORTH, SURREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 

Charming country, pracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
Loot of University ax 
Sound intellectual an 
a cultured and refined home. 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES., 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
sCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 25tu. ; 
aT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
S : BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
er: : ‘ aa paloate 
ANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip., | Yewnham College, Cambridge. 
seis TOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1204. belie 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded upon the results of an Examination 
to be held during the first week of December. ; ” ; 
“These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of their 
eal ticula 
De An 
sir JOHN WAT 
HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATH.—Head- Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universsties, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
= tion. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
on, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A, L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College ; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
S Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for * teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matr:culation.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSING'TUN 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder. 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum,—Full particulars on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Spiendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statt 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

Ys SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. ‘The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.DsS.c— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 

had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 
ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts, 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds, Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OWNLEY HOUSE . a 


1 Foreign Mistresses. , : 
nd physical training, combined with the advantages of 








rs may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, or from 
NEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C, 
































SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 

Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams. Mod. fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 
LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, ke. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—“ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


Sz EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
_ THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
HOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 

















HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
Forme See Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position, Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, Et. Leonards. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAYM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, a and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


TNHREIVEBEER SIT Y OF DUBSBHA LY 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
ee — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th. Four Senior, Ten Junior, 

from £50 downwards, Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
) ooo COLLEGE. — Public School for all Classes. 
j Entrance Scholarships each July. Valuable leaving Scholarships.—For 
Prospectus and List of Successes at Universities, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


4) ELS T E D S ¢C HE @ © L. 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


TIELSTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSE. 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


MINHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


i ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL— 


















































FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys between 9 and 14 years 
of age on December 11th, 1903, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER Ist, 
2np, and 3rp next. An Ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 
on WEDNESDAY, December 9th, at 1.30 p.m.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


W OR CESTER.—KING'S SCHOOL. 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EXAMINATION NOVEMBER I7th and 18th. 
Particulars from Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, Head-Master. 

















FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 
for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to PB oely to the 
Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Pert. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—There are a 

few VACANCIES in the Science Master’s House. Woodbri is a 

First Grade School, recently developed through large endowments. Classical 

er Modern Curriculum, Army Class, Valuable Entrance Scholarships, and 

Leaving Exhibitions. 34 acres playing-tields, &c. Gymnasium, laboratory, 

workshop, fives-courts.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to W. 4. DOUGLAS 
RUDGE, M.A., Woodbridge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


\ EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.—SCHOLAR- 
Ss. SHIPS gud EXHIBITIONS, £60-£25. EXAMINATION NOVEM- 














BER 25th.—Apply the WARDEN. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. AJ] branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 

Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work ; 

also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
—— BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
olf, &c. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 

healthy climate; golf kinks, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For | scone address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


HINE COUNTRY.—GERMAN FAMILY living at 
Mayence RECEIVES YOUNG LADIES as paying guests. German, 
Piano, and Singing Lessons if required. Terms moderate.—For particulars 
and references apply, Mrs. NORMAN O’NEILL, 7 Edwardes Square, 
Kensington, London, W. 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Mlles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 

Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 

de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 

Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made. 


ARIS.— FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(Borys and GIRLs) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


RS. RICHMOND’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY for 

LADIES, 21 York Place, Baker Street, W.—In providing work for 

ladies, Mrs, Richmond makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the ser- 

vices required and the qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that 

every post shall be suitably filled. A Prospectus, with scale of fees, will be 
sent on application. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS ‘and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


: ae WwW ee ot We al. em) 7G. 

ALL KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully 

executed in best style) AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 

References from many literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 





























CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, ———. 
post-free, 1s.— Address, “Staverton,’ Bedford; an 


“‘Stammering,” 
10 Bentinck St., London, W, 





Sia 
NAVAL 


EW SCH 
N CADETSHIPS, -e¢, 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmov 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS 
Established 1835, 


Fp yey inne Buildings. 

.—21 George Street, Han 

DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. oom, e, 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovrn), LTD., h , 

proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on owt : 0 Bawe oupplied 5 large 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A F 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on al ne Guide for 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (PorrsmourH) LTD 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, — r 


i < 
XTEMPORE weer DAKING 
TALL FEST Whiten . 
Mr. H. D. NUT , F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near M: 
Established 1893, . anchester, 
MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _ Preliming 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY. 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street’ 
Strand, London, W.C. ’ 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 
Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church) 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. . 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT Com. 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a age Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


es. and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Kemedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books,—Tins, 1s, 3d, 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


AKER’S. BAKER'S. BAKER'S. Sell no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.— Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols,, 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adlington's 
Apuleius, 1893; Tom Brown's Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857. —- BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, claims (1) That he pays the best prices obtainable 

for books. (2) That his prices for books are the cheapest in the market. (3) 
That he is the most useful Bookseller, Please state wants. Catalogues supplied 
free. Specially wanted, Illustrated Sporting Books. Kindly note the ad . 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's Annual Complete 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. Post Free, 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OF of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
1 


TH), LTD, 






































Old Pictures, rina, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


T\R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE'S CRUISES. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 tons. 
£42 


WEST INDIES. 60 days’ Cruise. Summer Route via Marseilles, 
Madeira, Canaries, December Ist. 

£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 
Calais, Marseilles included. 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, ) 
— LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 

On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of cach month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St.., Liverpool. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INI 








26 days. Ticket Dover, 











THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 





For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
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THE WIZARD’S MANTLE. 


A Romantic Story of Magic, Love, and Adventure. 


By M. Y. HALIDOM, 6s. 
Author of “ Tales of the Wonder Club,” “ The Gipsy Queen,” &e. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A vigorous story of the Inquisition has passed 
into a second edition. It has been revised, and is printed with graphic illustrations.” 


MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ A capital, lively story of Spain, of magic, of 
love, and of the Inquisition...... The story is told with any amount of spirit and no 
noralising, and the book is a thorough entertainment.” 


BIRMINGHAM POST.—* Well written and exciting story of the WIZARD'S 
MANTLE......Abounds in dramatic situations.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* The story is clever...... Reminiscent of Gil Blas’ 
and ‘La Peau de Chagrin.’”’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘“ An interesting and spirited historical romance of the palmy 
days of the Spanish Inquisition......Appears in a revised form, and with some 
appropriate illustrations.” 





“LIGHT AND SHADE. — 
By ARTHUR H. HOLMES. 2s. 6d. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ It is a collection of short stories which have a rare charm 
and distinction...... Such stories as that of ‘Allonby,’ which describes how 





aman, determining to marry and redeem a girl he loves who has confessed to 
sin, shows by his manner of doing it that he can give her nothing worth having; 
and the story about a man receiving courage to tell his son of a sin he committed 
in his youth from having learnt that his wife married with a knowledge of his sin, 
are more than mere studies of character, they embody general truths about love, 
character, and conduct ..... The style is straightforward and simple, without | 
epigram, but not without a certain obvious running of phraseology and a careful 
choice of words .....The book should be put on the shelves reserved for what is 
most promising in contemporary literature.” | 

LLOYD’S NEWS.--* Mr. Holmes is exceptionally clever at making character 
studies, and he gives us some very good ones indeed...,..He gets some very 
dramatic effects.” 

SPEAKER.—* This is in short quite a remarkable book.” 

BOOKMAN.—“‘ He possesses the fineness and the strength.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* They make a book which should be read with enjoyment by | 
every one who takes it up.” 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ The stories are real art, full of insight, 
delicate, and intense.” 


THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376-7 Strand, W.C. 
FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 








Catalogues post-free. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications Upon | 
matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the 


PUBLISHER, 1 Wellinglon Streel, Strand, W.C. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


six N ars, price 2s. each, 
Tohold Six Numbers, price i May be had by order through any Book- 


By post, 2s. 3d. seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Ofiice, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


May be had by order through any DBook- 


seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Oflice, 





4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


ParyaBLe IN ADVANCE, 








Cheques (and Post-Ofjice Orders 369 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quayr- 


part of the United King- yearly. — terly. 
dom see me w £1 $6...0143...072 


To ensure insertion Advertisements should | Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 

reach the Publishing Office not later than| Colonies, America, 
the first post on Friday. 











France, Germany, India, 
y 


China, &c. 1126,,.0163...082 


VMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. i277, 23", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at. much isher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of Gd, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRE BERCKE BAN E, 
SOU'THAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

910° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 92 oO; 
“3 lo repayable on demand. 2 ja 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-iree. 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


errs and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERar. 
‘the COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


' CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 


isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 1Us, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali 


H East, S.W. 





R. ANDERSON & CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Mauuifacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


PEGG oo. cc cccvcccescccccece o+ee-£1010 0 
Halt- Page. ccacsvivsccse eeenee « &6$ @ 
Quarter-Page .....ccccce coccoe 2996 
Narrow Column ......+eeeees - $10 0 
Half-Column .......+.+- ecoces - 1130 
Quarter-Column ........ evcee O44 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...cccccccccccee £1414 0 
Inside Page. cs ccccccvesss csaue eee 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two barrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net 
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HE extraordinary communica- 
tion printed on this page 
came to the office of “ The 

Times” on October 15th. It bears 
neither signature nor date, and 
displays utter ignorance of facts 
which have been fully disclosed to 
every newspaper reader in_ the 
United Kingdom. Yet the letter 
has apparently been written in a 
place of business in the City of 
London, the occupiers of which 
may reasonably be expected to 
apprehend the meaning of plain 
words printed in the newspapers 
day after day, and may be expected 
also to understand that “The 
Times” makes no assertion as to its 
present transactions without doing 
all that it asserts it is doing, and 














Telegraphic Address: 
‘‘Ulmus, London.” 


Telephone 2,918 Avenue. 


$$ 


HASLAM & MAKOVSKI, Ltd. 


54 Great Tower Street, 


ENITEIPIOD ssecisiianic 


We are surprised that a high-class journal lige 
“The Times” professes to be should advertise in this 
cheap jack style—an out of date book—Is there any one ix 
this England of ours silly enough to believe that the 
“Times” will not find a few more, after Dec. roth (say 
behind the back door), that could be sold at less than £29 


more than the present price? The whole thing ts a disgrace 
to those concerned. 





makes no statements regarding 

its arrangements for the future without being in 
a position to do, and intending to do, all that it 
asserts it is about to do. We take the unusual course 
of giving publicity to this letter because its refutation is 
a convenient form in which to emphasise certain facts 
that cannot be too widely known. 


The writer makes three distinct suggestions— 


First.—He suggests that the Encyclopzedia Britan- 
nica which “The Times” is now selling is not up to 
date. 


Seconp.—He suggests that “The Times” makes a 
false statement in declaring that after December 19th 
the Encyclopedia Britannica will be sold through 
booksellers only, and supplied to them by “The Times” 
upon the strict stipulation that copies shall be sold to 
the public at neither more nor less than the full cata- 
logue price—that is to say, £57 for the Cloth binding, 
£69 for the Half-Morocco binding, £79 for the Three- 
Quarter Levant binding, and f£1o1 for the Full Morocco 
binding—in each case more than double the price at 
which “The Times” now supplies the Encyclopedia 
Britannica direct to the public, with an optional system 
of instalment payments, which will also cease to exist 
on December trgth at the latest. 


TuirD.—He suggests that it is indecorous to give 
insistent publicity to the offer of the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica by ‘The Times.” 


These suggestions taken separately are, as we shall 
show, unwarranted; and when taken in combination 
they are the more unjustifiable, as they suggest that 
“The Times ” has organised an elaborate fraud. 


First.—The suggestion that the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica is not up to date misrepresents the facts 
respecting a matter of common knowledge. No one 
who is not utterly illiterate can to-day be ignorant of 
the fact that the Encyclopzdia Britannica has, at an 
expense of more than £100,000, been very recently 
brought up to date. A thousand contributors, including 
the most distinguished men of our time, have collabo- 
rated upon the task of making the Encyclopedia 
Britannica the most up-to-date library of reading and 
reference that has ever been published. Page after 
page is thick with dates such as Ig00, Igo1, Ig02. It 
tells the story of events as recent as the last eruption of 
Mont Pelée in 1902, the deaths of Rudolf Virchow and 
Emile Zola in September, 1902, the collapse of St. 
Mark’s Campanile in 1902, the incorporation of the 





es 


Shipping Combine in 1902. It gives biographies of 
living men with a fulness which is illustrated by the 
fact that it chronicles the last serious illness of the King 
of England in 1902, and the excommunication of Count 
Tolstoy in 1901. No honest critic, however inexpert 
can say that such a book is not up to date. It not only 
states the results of the Census of 1901, but, in a 
thousand different articles, bases upon the results of 
that Census conclusions which could not have been 
formed six months before. No man who considered 
his words before he expressed a hasty judgment in such 
language as this letter contains could have failed to 
know that, as review after review has pointed out, the 
most recent events, discoveries, and inventions are 
described with a promptitude which no other encyclo- 
peedia has ever attempted. The proofs were not all 
passed for Press until March, 1903. To say that the 
Encyclopzedia Britannica is not up to date is as absurd 
as to say that this morning’s issue of “The Times” 
consists of only four pages of two columns each, printed 
in Chinese characters, giving the news of 1803 and not 
of 1903. 


SEcOND.—To suggest that when “The Times” 
announces an increase of more than 100 per cent. in 
the price of the Encyclopzdia Britannica as being 
firmly fixed and settled for December 1gth at latest it 
makes this announcement falsely, is to ascribe to this 
journal both dishonesty and folly. To deviate in the 
slightest particular from the course of action which has 
been explicitly promised in this connection would be 
as dishonest as to accept payment of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to “ The Times ” and then refuse to send the paper 
to the subscriber. Can it be credited that there was in 
the mind of the writer of this letter a belief that “The 
Times” might be unable to execute its declared in- 
tention of increasing the price? “The Times” has 
repeatedly and explicitly stated that it has, until 1919, 
absolute control of the sale of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The book could no more be issued by 
any one else than could the writer of this letter possess 
himself of “The Times” building and “The Times” 
presses and produce “ The Times” in the fashion that 
pleased him. The words in which “The Times” 
announced the coming change in price and the cessa- 
tion of the sale of the Encyclopzedia Britannica direct 
by “ The Times” to the public are unequivocal. The 
most astute casuist could not suggest any loophole of 
escape by which the guarantee given by “ The Times” 
to those who now subscribe to the Encyclopaedia 
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__ 
Britannica could be evaded, Any subscriber who books 
order to-day has a guarantee, for the breaking of 
wr “The Times” would be legally responsible, 
pel the guarantee forms an inducement to him to 
purchase. 
Here is that guarantee in explicit terms : 


“The Times” will, after December t1gth, sell the 
pook to booksellers, and to no one else in any part of 
the United Kingdom, Every bookseller who buys 














a copy will, no matter how many copies he 
buys, pay_to_ “The Times” the full catalogue price 








more than double the present price), less a trade 
Every copy supplied by “ The 


— 








discount of 10 per cent. 
Times” to the bookseller will be supplied with the 








strict § stipulation that it shall be sold to the public at 
neither more nor less than the full catalogue price ; 
which is, for the cloth binding £57—more than twice 
the present price, with proportionate increases of price 
for other forms of binding. If the number of orders 

















received from booksellers proves to be larger than is 
now anticipated, ‘The Times” will endeavour to 
execute these orders as rapidly as possible. If the orders 
from booksellers be smaller than is now anticipated, 
that circumstance will not have the slightest effect upon 
the unalterable policy which “ The Times ” has adopted 
in respect of the book. 
and not one copy had been sold to a bookseller, that 
would not alter the case. The guarantee of “The 
Times ” is as binding as it can be made, and the writer 
of this letter possesses less than ordinary knowledge of 
the world if he conceives it to be possible that “The 
Times” gives that guarantee without intending to carry 
it into effect, and without knowing that it has the power 
to do so. 


TuirD.—If the offer of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
by “The Times ” had not been persistently advertised, 
it would have been impossible to sell such a number of 
copies as would enable ‘“‘ The Times” to print in large 
quantities and to sell at a low price. If “ The Times” 
had reverted to the custom which obtained among pub- 
lishers fifty years ago, and abstained from repeatedly 
and conspicuously advertising the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, it would not only be impracticable to sell the work 
at less than half the catalogue price, as it is sold to-day, 
it would not only be impracticable to sell the work at its 
full catalogue price, as it will be sold a few weeks 
hence, but it would be impracticable also to sell the 
work at even twice the full catalogue price. Fifty 
years ago, before the uses of newspaper advertising 
were fully appreciated, one thousand copies of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica were thought to be an extra 
ordinarily largenumber to print atone time. It is probable 
that if the Encyclopedia Britannica in its present form 


had not been advertised—if attention had been called to | 


its existence only by the favourable 
reviews which have appeared in 
nhewspapers—not more than two 
thousand copies would have been 
sold during the last half-year, since 
the last volume was published ; for 


the book-buyer of to-day is so used iar aati eae 
to having his attention attracted by 
advertisements that it seldom occurs 

SP. 83. 


to him to buy a book which is 


not advertised, no matter how 


If month after month passed | 





| 








good the book may be. What would have been the 
position of the man of moderate means who desired to 
obtain the Encyclopzedia Britannica, if only two thou- 
sand copies of the thirty-five volumes had been printed ? 
He would have had to pay ten times as much for his 
copy. The cost of printing so small a number of copies 
would have been enormous. 


There are, no doubt, persons who would prefer to 
read a newspaper without advertisements, just as there 
are persons who would prefer to see a landscape with- 
out railway metals or telegraph wires ; but they would 
not like to pay two shillings a day for a newspaper 
without advertisements, to travel by coach, or to send 
urgent messages by private courier, any more than they 
would like to pay a guinea and a half, instead of six 
shillings, for a new novel, as they used to do only a few 
years ago, or to pay three or four times the catalogue 
price of the Encyclopedia Britannica instead of paying 
less than half the catalogue price. 


This would seem to be a sufficient answer to any one 
who wishes that the Encyclopedia Britannica might 
have been left unmentioned until he asked for it, 
instead of being presented to his attention by repeated 


' advertisements, and being placed within the reach of 








men of small means by the novel system of selling 
books for monthly payments which was inaugurated by 
“The Times” when it began the sale of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica. 


The three points presented by the communication 


| which we reproduce on the opposite page have now re- 


ceived aconsideration more ample than sucha production 
would, in the ordinary course, suggest. ‘“ The Times,” 
in taking notice of this letter, is not, however, concerned 
with the defence of either its interests or its reputation, 
neither of which could be compromised by so trivial an 
imputation. It is defending the interests of a great 
number of men of modest means who need the 
Encyclopzdia Britannica, who would be the better for 
possessing it, who can afford to buy it at the existing 
price and upon the existing terms of payment, who will 
not perhaps obtain it at all if they delay its purchase 
until after the price has been increased. That any man 
of business in the City of London, however ill-informed, 
can have written such a letter as this is in itself a fact 
amazing rather than important. But the receipt of 
such a communication affords a convenient—if not an 
altogether sufficient—occasion for a plain and direct 
statement of the connection between “ The Times” 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. And the reader 
who, in addition to being convinced that the price of 
the Encyclopzedia Britannica is going to be more than 
doubled, would like to know what sort of a book the 
Encyclopzdia Britannica is, and upon what terms of 
monthly payments it is sold by “ The Times” for a few 


weeks more, will receive these further particulars by 


return of post if he makes use to-day of the inquiry 
form printed on this page. 


To: The MANAGER, “THE TIMES” Publication Department, Printing House Square, London, E.C. 





Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on December 19th, and the book 
describing the recently completed Encyclopedia Britannica. This book I will return to you, within 
three days of its receipt, if you send with it a stamped and addressed cover in which to enclose it to you. 


TM iaiinis tas sisdasdasddcstevenuinakeenicassardes tal davatandbinniwanapiuiebnen cen anscensetunsiaediadalianianaetianatipiardniaaaadame 
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MAPLE & CO 
LONDON 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookcases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The ‘““RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY 
MAPLE & CO 


PARIS 


FURNITURE 


DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably, 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 





It’s better to spend half-a-cuinea well than half. -8-CrOWD on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 





THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDBG............... 





£10,196,661, 





FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s, per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 


mediate Bonuses during the present Quinqueunium, 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 





A_ GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


To Book Collectors & Librarians | — 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. First Edition Complete. 
—BOCCACIO’S DEC AMERON. Whole Mor. fol. 1620.— 
AMERICANA. MATHER’S MAGNALIA CHRISTI. Fol. Mor. 
1702 (very fine copy), and CHRISTIAN HISTORY. Boston, 
N. E., 1745.—DRYDEN. DRAMATIC WORKS. Fol. 1701. 
-—BALE’S ACTES OF ENGLISH VO'TARIES. 1551.—ARIOSTO. 
{Wdcuts) 1558.—-BANDELLO. Novelle. 1560.—BINDING BY 
JOHN REYNES (w. religious insignia and monogram. 153-). 
—CASTIGLIONE. CORTEGIANO (early _ editions).—ECO- 
NOMICS. CAREY’S ESSAY ON TRADE. 1695. TRUE 
ENGLISH INTEREST. 1674. TRACTS OF PETTY, PATER- 
SON, &c. SMITH (ADAM) WEALTH OF NATIONS. 1st ed. 
3v. 1776—EARLY TRANSLATIONS. AUGUSTINE. CITIE 
OF GOD. 1620. HOBBES’S THUCYDIDES. 1676.—FOX’S 
MARTYRS. Large Paper. 1685.—The English GESTA RO- 
MANORUM. 1681.—HEYLYN’S HERALDRY. (1,000 coloured 
coats of arms.) 1763.—ST. JEROME’S LIVES OF FATHERS. 
1483.—LETTERS. Fol. 1524.—‘LIBRES PRECHEURS.” 
MAILLARD. Blklett. 1506. “ARESTA AMORUM.” Whole 
Red Mor. 1566—NUREMBERG CHRONICLE. Orig]. embossed 
ef. 1493—GREGORIUS BRITANNICUS. Sermons. 1495.— 
REVEILLEMATIN DES FRANCOIS. 1574.—SPEED’S HIS- 
"‘TORIE, Fol. 1632.—THUANUS. Autograph. Vell. ge. 1554.— 
MARGUERITES DE LA MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 2 vols. 
Magnificent copy (wanting 411 of table). Whole blue mor. gt. 
Lyon, 1547.—ROSSI. Cose Occ. Nell’ Nighilterra. 1558. &c., &c. 
FOR SALE from the Collection of 








Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 


You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
GOOD LIVING. By Laurence Hovus-|A pts IN_ SOUTHERN CALI- 
MAN. 


¥ ae By Horace ANNESLEY 
& P: t z. ACHE 

es jeg roy art | MARK MACINTOSH's LYRICAL 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No.7. By; MONGLOGUS, BADE AT THs 


es S C 
Mrs. RICHMOND RItcHir. PROVINCIAL | erTeRs. XII 
IN GUIPUZCOA. III. By Mrs. USE IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Woops. Ursanus SYLvAN. 


ee eI CLOUDLAND: AN 
A 7 = See. By Hamitton ENT. By the Rev. 


THE QUEEN'S BROOCH: A POST- nu park OF MRS, CHAR- 


T. By Sarau Sisson. SMITH. By Viscount 
CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS 


ENGLISH NEIGHBOURS. By THE COUNTESS AND THE FRYING- 
the Rev. D, WaLLack DutuHIe, PAN. . E, FRancis. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on se tte 26th. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo o Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmsen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £47,000,000. 


“‘Albeeareel Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the cnneng digestive ne of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 8 months, _From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


eee eee. Or ereeEeeeeEeee—oeeeee 


Pamphtet on Infant “Feeding FREE. 




















G. H. POWELL, 6 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C, 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.G 
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uR. GEO. A. MORTON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JOURNALIST 
FROM TO JUDGE. 


An Autobiography. 


pé& WiLuraMs, Judge of the Supreme 
late Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
ge of the Northern District Court, 
r of the Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
[ Newt week. 





By FREDERIC CON 
Court of Mauritius, 
of Natal, formerly Jud; 
Jamaica, sometime Edito. 
&c, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


With some Letters from him and an Essay on his Religion, 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. Cravrurp, M.A., formerly Exhi- 
bitioner of Oriel College, Oxford ; Author of “ Enigmas of the 

al Life,” “Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt,” 


Spirit 
= With a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Martineau. Crown 
gyo, 38. 6d. net (postage 3d.) [ Ready. 


DRINKERS OF HEMLOCK. A Novel. By 
A, Sropart WALKER, Author of “The Struggle for Success,” 
ke, Crown 8vo0, 6s. Ready. 





WINDFALLS. Some Stray Leaves Gathered 
by a Rolling Stone. By RoperT AITKEN. With a Frontis- 
piece in Colour by J ohn Hassall, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ Ready. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for 


Mothers and Nurses. By SopHIA JEX-BLAKE, M.D., Member 
of the Irish College of Physicians, late Dean of the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women, Lecturer on Midwifery for the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. Second Edition, Revised, in stiff 
cover, 1s, net ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net (postage 2d.) [Heady. 





Edinburgh : GEO. A. MORTON, 42 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 21s. net, 


t, 

LADY LOUISA STUARTS LETTERS TO MISS 
LOUISA CLINTON, and others, from 1826 to 1834, Second Series, 
Edited by Hon. J. A. Home. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 42s, net. 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENT: the History of the 
Gordon Highlanders from 1794 to 1898, Including an Account of the 75th 
Regiment from 1787 to 1881. By Lieut.-Col. C. GREENHILL GARDYNE, 

“One of the most interesting and readable regimental histories whieh it has 
been our fortune to meet with.” —Globe. 
nl vol. demy 8vo, NEW EDITION, 10s. 6d. 


I 
POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. By Sir 
GrorGE WEBBE DasEnT, D.C.L. With an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Diffusion of Popular Tales, With a Memoir by ArtHuUR IRwin DaseEnv. 
“ As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, so, as heirlooms of the 
whole Aryan race, they must survive to an indefinite future.”—Times. 
“May claim to rank as a classic......A book of stories which has been a 
perpetual delight to manhood and to youth.’’—Notes and Queries. 

In 1 yol, crown 8vo., SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 6s, net. 
THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. By the Rev. 
James B, Jonnston, B.D., Falkirk. {In November. 
“The pages are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston can communicate his 

own enthusiasm to his readers.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with Illustrations. [In preparation. 
NORWAY: the Northern Playground. With Chapters 


on the Physical Features, &c., of the Country. By Wm. Crcit Siinessy, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. 
CLIMBING ON 





THE HIMALAYA AND OTHER 
MOUNTAIN RANGES, By J. Norman Co.tttr, F.R.S., Member of the 
Alpine Club. 

In 1 vol., with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, royal 8vo, 36s. net. 


THE ALPS in 1864: a Private Journal. By A. W. Moors. 


Edited by ALEx. B. W. Kennepy, LL.D., F.R.S,, Member of the Alpine Club. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd. 


LIGHT AND LEADING 


And other Essays. 3s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN F, CRUMP, 
Author of “The Witchery of Books,” “Greetings in the Market,”’ &, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Henrietta Street, London. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES THIS DAY. . 
HE HUMAN EPIC. The Story of the World told 
in clear and beautiful Poetry. Who will read it ? 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


WALTER CRANE’S MASTERPIECE. 





HENRY F. BUMPUS hawing Purchased 
the remaining copies of 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE, 


is Offering them for Sale for a 
SHORT TIME ONLY 


At £5 10s. Net. 
(ORIGINAL PRICE, £10 15s. NET.) 


The work is in 6 volumes, bound in Art canvas, gilt 
top, with Cover Design in Red and Gold, enclosed in 
Handsome Peacock Blue Cloth Case. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


230 Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
this work the following description is reprinted from 
the original Prospectus :— 


The edition is in large post quarto (9 x 11 in.) printed 
on Arnold hand-made paper specially made for it. 

It contains in all 231 Illustrations by WALTER 
CRANE, including 98 Full-page Designs, 80 Canto 
Headings, and 53 Tail-pieces. 

The text, in clear Caslon English type well spaced, 
is the product of a careful collation with all the 
sixteenth century editions; and Mr. Wise has given, in 
addition to his preface and a complete Bibliography, 
many facsimiles of these early title-pages. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Athenezum.—‘ Mr. Crane possesses a superabundance of invention, and 
a sort of rapturous sympathy with romantic chivalry, and the allegorising 
mood of Spenser......No modern artist is so well qualified to illustrate Spenser 
as Mr. Crane...... Many of these designs for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail- 
pieces are quite beyond praise as examples of book decorations and enrich- 
ments...... The ornate unrealness, as well as the high-wrought affectations, 
pomp, and lofty air of the Elizabethan verse obtain throughout the cuts both 
large and small, borders (all of which are first-rate pieces of decoration), 
vignettes, and tail-pieces,” 


‘‘Mr, Wise has added much to the value of the edition by including in his 
careful and elaborate preface documents which are seldom found in modern 
reprints of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’”’ 


The Saturday Review.—‘‘In Spenser Mr. Crane finds a congenial field for his 
decorative skill and fancy, especially shown in his ‘ broideur’ designs for the 
full-page illustrations, and in tail-pieces and headings for cautos.” 


The Sphere.—‘ Mr, Henry Bumpus, who recently opened a very fine book 
shop in Holborn—almost in the sume place where his uncle carried on business 
for many years—has _— issued a very handsome book. This is the famous 
edition of Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene’ that was illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
and edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Mr. Wise’s well-known enthusiasm for 
bibliography and his possession of the early editions of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
gave him special qualifications for editing the book. As for 'e ter 
Crane’s drawings it would be impossible to speak too highly of these; they 
are among the bonne, ae of his art. I reproduce a small facsimile of one of 
them, but the whole k makes a splendid treagure-house.” 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 


335 HIGH HOLBORN, 








(Adjoining Staple Inn) 
LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, |FLOWER,oF oLp sap, I 
# s By ALFRED Noyzrs, 4 ' 
: Feap. 8y0, half-parchment, 5s, net. 
rece works ee neg afin 2 
Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. Te nnes Wa magic eel aaa R 
“A poet with the spell of far. BB igi 
his lips, haunted by the infinite vine ane meee 
memories into which he has surely Temote 
‘ written a volume entitled ‘The Flower at bas 
e © | Japan.’ ”’—Academy. of Old 
e © THE L 
MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz, By AEYMED HOVMEARS. “ 
The famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net.|  ,, -Feap. Ovo, half-parchment, 5s. net, gu 
. a Bape covees mystical in spirit, and wit 
usic remin: om: 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. “Mr, Noyes’......style it and te R 
- 
THE TIMES.—“ They display a very striking and ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ One of the most in- Standard, 
singular personality, and they afford a vivid picture | teresting and important books of the year, These VERSE 
of the methods and arts of an extraordinarily success- | Memoirs ave as absorbing as any romance.” Ss. 
Jul correspondent. Moreover they are sometimes as By WALTER CASSELTON 
exciting as a romance, and are as full of hairbreadth ACADEMY.—‘‘‘ My Memoirs’ is a book to be read Large pott 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. ‘net 
successes and escapes, and of mysterious adventures, | straight through; it is full of information and “The author possesses that epic 
asa melodramatic novel.” anecdotes innumerable of historic personages.” a degree beyond the ordinary hear Bue melody jn is 
HIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. POEMS. . 
: ‘6 ” By VALENTINE ASH, = 
Feap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 5s. net, 
DEAN PIGOU’S “ODDS AND ENDSo") osc. Vitisitelsnn ins snc tnt ton 
By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author of “Phases of My Life.” prt Sop as Sr Der aL 
Demy 8vo, 16s. coerce 
» DAILY ie oo pag Pigow's, beapy ag’ of WORLD,—** Dr. Pigou has performed the far Oo R E Ss T E ie 
umour and skill as a raconteur have made him Hae Ww 
famous from end to end of England, and only left from easy feat of producing a second budget of By P edecaig eagle pt ye 
him one rival—Dean Hole—with whom to divide | reminiscent and anecdotal ‘good things’ every AcBiank Vees D "gc 
the mantle of Sydney Smith. This abundant sheaf ae a Boies: ank Verse Urams, in Four Acts, T 
of racy reminiscences.” whit as varied and amusing as the first. “Everything in the book is managed with o 
becoming a dignity and so tranquil a poetic art thet 
haar Ayer ps con mg bey its own merits as one is 
Ab I fa , wy wDIyp , both of scholarship and of imagination, Its chame. 
NEW AND CULEAPER EDITION. ters are stately personages moving in P gene to 
atmosphere of exalted feeling, and its verse grace- 
THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING, |itiroisictstcrt tins 
s —Scotsman, 
F By the Rev, C, E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. a. 
j New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. GASTON DE FOIX, & OTHER PLAYS, 
By MAURICE BARING, . 
— of yn The Black Prince.” 
rown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net, 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. TRAVEL AND SPORT. “The technique of Mr. Baring’s verse is in har r 
mony with the dignity of which we have spoken, t a 
MEMORIES OF THE| THREE ROLLING STONES | is linpd, delicate, and weiehty. Mr. Burne ba 
a Manaee “Sxemt, Bat. 30 b. With IN JAPAN. By Gi.pert Watson. With Illus. | 2OW proved his right to be discussed as one of the 1 
Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8yo, trations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, | most hopeful of our younger poets.” 
*. net, —Daily Chronicle, 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ We have found Mr. 
PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER, Watson's book greatly entertaining. We have KORAH. , 
OF ANTRIM: his Rhymes. By J. STEVENSON. a the Oriental atmosphere so succcs3fully By H. R. C. DOBBS. 4 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. ’ Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 
NORTHERN WHIG.—“It is a piece of work in A play in blank verse, deasing with the ti 
which the note of literature ringsclear. His verses, T H | R TY Ss E A Ss oO N Ss I N wea i _ sii , 
for the greater part simple and unambitious, are SCANDINAVIA. By E. B. Kennepy. With SSS ee ee I 
a + pong Pits 6 a af Tg tn numerous I)lustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. London : ( 
faculty. is prose, admirable in its technique, r Sati 
graceful and restrained, is derived from the great AUSTRA + ° GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, 
English essayists.” LIND: a Narrative of - 
' Wanderings. in Western Australia and the | ————— ———ssFsFSFS—SF 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Malay East. By H. Taunton. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. y 
ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With Photogravure MORNING ADVERTISER.—* Out of the many THE “ SPECTATOR.” q 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. books of adventure and of observation in the utter- 
Miss Alexander is a daughter of the Archbishop | most parts of the earth that are to hand just now 
of Armagh, and Lady Anne was the sister of a — is oe LePage for the raciness of its 
Primate of bygone days. style and the candour and picturesqueness of it v° nals : t 
ee eee sa information, with ‘Australind, The whale reaPheg Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
IMPORTANT —— ON THE TARIFF | far livelier reading than most romances,” scriptions received by, Messrs. DaMkets ‘ 
STION. —<—<— : eke 9 
MPER TA LF AND UPHAM, 283 Washington  Streel, 
5 ISCAL|) KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: (a4 > Tax ieee 
REFORM. By Sir Vincent H. P, Caitiarp, a Guide to Personal Culture. By Puiip Gisss, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. } 1 ( 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. NATIONAL News Company, 83 and $3 ' 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave, Wasl- 
R MRS. SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE RED ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCow- 
THE BERYL STONES. By THE ; ER. pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Mrs. ALFRED Srpe@wicx, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's RIVER OF VEN- Buildin Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANIS 
Way,” &e GEANCE, By Puiie Lavrence OLIPHANT. oe ‘TED ie - 1 
« . . sy 99 » ivoli ig: : 
aane REPRESS — —y Alfred oe has BY THE AUTHOR OF “WINIFRED AND Lipraky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; - 
given us another powerful story in e Beryl THE STOCKBROKER.” H A. Winson Company, Lrp 5 
Stones,’ which is likely to surpass even the popu- MR . ¢ AROLD 3 LSO} ’ eg 
larity of ‘Cynthia’s Way. a PAGE'S WILD OATS. King Street West, Zvronto, Cinada; 4. i 
AN IRISH SPORTING STORY. ‘ YORKSHIRE age i neat entertaining pie- | T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
ure of an elderly widower’s belate issipations . 
: THE BOY, SOME HORSES, ee ee ee ihe book is Montreal, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
y a : D i vulgar, and full of delight- 7 ; 
| sctoway itctuls tocoyd by eregone| iy haminscuzhn, efoning aloe! ante, | Booxsezaisa Dard, Chir» aad 2 
i acwenivit he all Pagal etch from an original character Said. . 
: BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF|_ BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOONFLEET.” . te ceived by GORDO | 
CLOPTON.” THE NEBULY COAT. By Subscriptions only receive Yy ; 
THE LONGSHOREMEN. By J. MEADE FaLxner, Author of ‘“‘ Moonfleet.”” AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Gzonar Bavrnax. Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND COM 
MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ Picturesque, ex- THE KEY OF PARADISE. = , hee SON AND WILLIAMS, 
cciting, and always vivid in his narrative, masterly y inG, Author of “ Verity. PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON A? : 
and simple in his character-drawing, Mr. Bartram r) rag oe oe 9 y MPANXY, 
really does carry us back to a time and place that GOD Ss SCHOLARS. By C. F. Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND a 
had at least the interest of unrighteousness,” Maksx. Wellington, N.Z, ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GorpDoNn AND 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, Gorcn, Cape Town. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S New Publications. 


Ready on Monday next. 


DOCTOR XAVIER. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. Illustrated, Ss. 

“ Doctor Xavier’? is one of the most uncommon stories Max Pemberton has ever written. It is brimful of originality. It contains 

extraordinary revelations of the latest pbases of “beauty treatments.” Doctor Xavier is a great magician, who can transform a homely 
girl into & professional beauty, and Max Pemberton imparts his secret. 









































Ready Nowember 2nd, 


BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. Illustrated. Ss. 
Mr. John Oxenham is rapidly taking his place among the most popular writers of the day. His new book, “ Barbe of Grand Bayon,” 
is certain of memorable success, for it is a notable book. 


Ready Nowember 2nd. 
FOLLOW THE GLEAM. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING, Illustrated. Ss, GC, 
A Tale of the Time of Oliver Cromwell. “Tt is a magnificent story, breathless and moving—above all, a story for the times.” 




































THE ATONEMENT AND THE MODERN MIND. 
By L. T. MEADE. With Frontispiece, 6s. By the Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


A love story sure to make strong appeal to Mrs. Meade’s admirers. Pecgy| The chapters which compose this volume may be regarded as a supplement 
isa charming creation, and it is a real pleasure to make her acquaintance and | to the writer's great work. ‘Zhe Death of Christ,” (Now in ite Third 


to follow the story of her life. Edition. 6s.) 


THAT BRILLIANT PEGGY. 















UP SIDE STREETS. iia ca P THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. With Eight Illustra pore Second Series: Ishmael-Daniel. By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, 
DAILY MAIL,—‘ Mr. Pett Ridge in his happiest vein. D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ The charm of style, the beauty of diction, the eloquence of 
EMMY LOU: HER HEART AND BOOK. expression, and the originality of treatment render the volume po unusual 
interest.” 





By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. Illustrated, 5s. 
“Since ‘Helen’s Babies’ came across the Atlantic we have not 


om Cousin Jonathan a book about children so amusing and so| WORK. ‘ 
By the Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A., sa of ‘ Culture and 










delightful as ‘ Emmy Lou.’” ) 
Restraint,” &c. 2s. 
E MAKING OF A WOMAN. CONTENTS : Idleness and Work—The Habit of Work—The Moral Need of 
T 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. 6s. Work—The Duty of Work—The Fruits of Work—The Ideal of Work—The 
“To her own particular branch of literature Miss Le Feuvre brings a measure Gospel of Work—Rest and Work—Consecration of Work. 
of talent which is akin to genius.” 
; LAST SHEAVES. 
THE QUEST OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. Sermons by the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Lit.D. 5s. 
“The title which I have given to this volume refers to the tact, more 





By W. J. DAWSON. 6s. weighty to me than to my readers, that its contents were for the most part 


“ A charming book telling of the unnaturalness and drudgery of modern city} preached durinz the last year of my forty-five years’ pastorate in Manchester, 
life and the idyllic sweetness of life in the country,” and are now published almost simultaneously with my retirement.”— 
PREFATORY NOTE. 












’ 
ree er ak eencnuee. ¢ THE CRISES OF THE CHRIST. 
BIRMINGHAM Ph Sara lace i ak consti tok agile By the Rev. G. CAMPSELEL MORGAN, B.D. In 06, 
written. “There is not a dull moment in its pages.” BE eens * oe” promises to be one of the most important 
THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
OLD TESTAMENT, CRITICISM AND THE CHRIS- 





By DAVID LYALL. 6s. 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘‘The author exhibits, as usual, a fine 
tenderness of feeling, together with a keen sense of humour.” 





TIAN CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Prof. J. E. M‘FADYEN, M.A., 6s. 
Prof. M‘Fadyen’s aim is to relate the results of the higher criticism to the 
THE WOOING OF JUDITH. needs of the Church and harmonise helpfully the current.dissensions, 
By SARA B. KENNEDY. 6s. : 
“A romance of undoubtedly pleasing description, and comprising a very} THE MEN OF THE BEATITUDES. 
charming picture of life in sweet ‘ Virginia. By the Rev. A. J. SOUTHOUSE, 3s. 6d. 











THE COAST OF FREEDOM. METHODIST TIMES.—‘‘ We heartily recommend this book of his as one 
By ADELE M SHAW. 6 of the most illuminating and inspiring studies of the great sayings of our Lord 
yA t MARIE ss that we have read for a very long time.” 





DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—" The book is one of notable merit.” 


HANDICAPPED AMONG THE FREE. 
By HELEN KELLER. Second Edition. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


By EMMA RAYNER. 6s. . 
The true story of the 20th century slavery in the Southern States of America; DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Ina sense this is the most remarkable book we 
told with great power and pathos.” have ever read, perhaps the most remarkable ever written, 





THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 






















Oxe Votume with Maps, Prick k2@s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 


By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A, D.C.L. With an Introduction by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 

“To make the revised history of man accessible to as wide a circle of readers as possible has been Mr. Souttar’s aim in the present 
work, Ancient oriental history is not only the introduction to ancient European history: we now know that the one cannot be 
understood without the other. Greece and Rome were the heirs of Egypt and Babylonia, and of that highly advanced art and 
civilisation which recent excavations in Krete are bringing to light. Ancient history is, in truth, being re-made in our day, and from 
time to time it ig needful to take stock of the knowledge of it, which we have thus far acquired, and to place it before the world. This 
is the task which Mr. Souttar has set himself todo. He has had recourse to the latest and best authorities, and has given the facta 


with judgment and lucidity,”—From Professor A. H. Sayce’s INTRODUCTION. 

















Hodder & Stoughton’s complete List of Autumn Publications will gladly be sent post free on application. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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“THE COUNTRY 


ees 


LIFE LIBRARY.” 





Now Ready: 


SHOOTING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
In Two Vols. 
Price 25/« Nett (12/6 Nett per vol.) 





Contents of Vol. I. 

The Natural History of the Varlous Game Birds and 
Animats. By C. J. CORNISH. 

Pheasant Shooting: Introductory. By the EDITOR. 

Bringing Pheasants to the Gun, By the EDITOR. 

Pheasants at Holkham, From Notes by ALEXANDER J. NAPIER. 

Pheasants at Nuneham. By C. J. CORNISH. 

Pheasant Management and Shooting in Hiil Countries. 
By C. C. ROGERS. 

Pheasants and Rabbits on High Dewns, By C.J. CORNISH. 

Pheasants: Breeding and Management of Young Birds. By C.J. CORNISH. 

The Partridge : Its Management, &c., on a Driving Estate. By F. E.R. 
FRYER. 

The Partridge ¢ As it is Walked Up or Shot over Degs. By the EDITOR. 

Partridge Rearing : The “ Assisted Nature” System. By C. J. CORNISH. 

Partridge Shooting in Hungary. By Capt C. E, RADCLYFFE. 

Hare Driving and Covert Shooting in Hungary. By Capt. C. E. 
RADCLYFFE. 

Grouse : Introductory. By the EDITOR. 

Management of Grouse Moors: Arrangement of Butts and Driving, 
&c. By the EDITOR. 

Yints to Loaders froma Loader. by H. M. SINGER. 


Contents of Vol. II. 


The Natural History of the Various Game Birds and 
Animals. By C. J. CORNISH. 

Wildfowling Affoat, By WALTER H. POPE. 

Wildfowling on Shore. By ALEX. J. NAPIER. 

Duck Shooting from the Avon “‘Gazes.’”’ By R. HARGREAVES. 

Artificial Rearing of Wild Duck. By C. J. CoRNISH. 

The Hare s Its Hunting and Shooting. By the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 

The Rabbits Management and Shooting. By C. C. RoGERs. 

Week End Shoots. By the EDITOR. 

Wild Pigeons. By the EDITOR. 

Pianting Coverts for Game. By H. UPCHER. 

Motor Cars for Sporting Purposes. By the Hon. JOHN ScorT 
MONTAGUE, M.P. 

The Game Laws. By J. W. WILLIS-BUND. 

Shooting Accessories. By the EDITOR. 





Now Ready. 


CRICKET. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G, HUTCHINSON. 
Price 12/6 Nett. 





Contents, 

Preface. By the EDITOR (with an account of the 80 Old Cricketing Prints 
by which the Volume is Illustrated). 

Some Points in Cricket History. By the EDITor. 

Early Developments of the Cricketing Art. By the EpIToR. 

Batting. By P. F. WARNER. 

Bawling. By D. L. A. JEPHSON., 

Fielding. By G. L. JESSOP. 

County Cricket. By W. J. ForRD. 

Amateurs and Professionals. By the Hon. R. H. Lyrreron, 

Early Australian Cricket. By the EARL OF DARNLEY. 

English and Australian Cricket from 1894 to 1902. By A. C. 
MACLAREN. 

University Cricket. By HoME GoRDON and H. D. G. LEVESON-GowER. 

Country House Cricket. By H. D, G. LEVESON-GowER. 

Village Cricket. By C. F. Woop. 

Foreign Cricket. By P. F. WARNER. 

Cricket in South Africa. By P. F. WARNER. 

Cricket in New Zealand. By P. F. WARNER. 

Cricket Grounds. By Messrs. SUTTON & Sons, The King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. 





VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY. 


GARDENS OLD « NEW, | | 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment, 
Superb lilustrations in each Volume enue 
treble thick Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before 
attempted the greatest and most interesting Gardens and Homes 
in England. 
£2 2s. Nett each. 


an . ea 





NEW BOOK by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL ang ¢ 
Mr. E. MAWLEY. 7 


ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates, 
12s. 6d. Nett, 


LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS, 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 83. 64. Nett. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS, 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden,” 
Containing instructions and hints on the cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Wails, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 fullepage Mustrations, 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. Nett. ; 


THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive work for every Lover 


of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 illustrations, 
21s. Nett. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 


(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK. 
12s. 6d, Nett. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, 
Editor of THE GARDEN, 12s, 6d, Nett. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 
AND VIOLETS FROM MOUNTAIN AND PLAIH. 
A New Book written by several authorities, and Edited by 
E. T. COOK, Editor of Tue Garpen, Author of “Trees 
and Shrubs,” etc. 
Price 3s, 6d. Nett. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS. 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the 
British Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. Nett. 








THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


ECONOMIES IN 
DAIRY FARMING. 


A New and important work on Dairying, by Mr. ERNEST 
MATHEWS, the well-known Judge and Expert. 
Price 7s, 6d. Nett. 


THE RIGGLESES AND 
OTHERS 


By EVELYNE E. RYND. 
Price 6s. 


NORTH, SOUTH, 
AND OVER THE SEA. 


By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset,” ‘‘ Fiander's 
Widow,” etc, with Ilustrations by Mr. H. M. BROCK. 
Price 6s. 





Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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T, FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF THE CITY CADI. 


COMMISSIONER KERR: an Individuality. 
By G. Pirt-Lewis, K.C. With Photogravure and Half-tone Portraits, 
demy 8v0, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

5 read thi to be in the East, listening to the jud ts 
cles oF to cape of Bagdad whe hes cameht: the caliaaened 


ed Haroun-al-Raschid.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THROUGH CANADA IN HARVEST TIME: 


of Life and Labour in the Golden West. By Jamzs LumMsDEN. 


tud: ' 

Rs Aa over 60 Lllustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. rete 

A study of Young Canada, and an inquiry into the capabilities of the 

“Granary of the British Empire” by a mdn who has devoted an immeuse 


amount of labour to the matter. 











“A THRILLING ROMANCE OF BOTANY BAY.” 


HELEN ADAIR. (Second Impression.) By 
Lovis Becxr, Author of “By Reef and Palm.” Crown 8vo, Red Cloth 
Library, 6s. 

“A story told with such graphic force and realism that the reader may 
almost imagine he has witnessed the scenes enacted.” —Birmingham Post. 








AN EGYPTIAN STORY. 


TYCHIADES: a Tale of the Ptolemies. By 
OrnirHovius. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. A tale of Alexandria in the time of 
the Ptolemies. 





STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Vol. 


PARLIAMENTARY ENGLAND (1660-1832) 


By Epwarp Jenks, M.A., B.C.L, Profusely Illustrated, 5s, 








NEW THIN PAPER EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. The Best Plays 


of Old Dramatists. Literal Reproductions of the Old Text, with Etched 

Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d.each net; leather, 3s. 6d. net, 
Send for a copy of the new Prospectus containing specimen Illustrations; free 
on application. 








THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


THE INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW (2/6 net.) | 


will contain an Important Article 





“SUPPLY, . 


ON 


by 







‘““THE BUSINESS OF 


THE ARMY.” 


For complete Contents see this space 


next week. 


On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis, November 2nd. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C, 


IMPO RTANT 
NOTICE. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


2s vevising his great Glasgow 
Speech embodying hs Prefer- 
ential Proposals, which wilt 
appear as an article in the 


November number of 


“THE NATIONAL REVIEW,” 
to be ready on October 3oth. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 






London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


IN FREEDOMS NAME 


And Other Poems. 
By W. J. KEITH. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 








The BOOKMAN says: 
“ Vigorous, patriotic, outspoken......Urges a fine loyalty in 
swinging lines.” 
The OUTLOOK says: 
“« Fine thoughts in graceful attire.” 


The SCOTSMAN says: 
“There is a high spirit of hope and courage in the poem with 
which the book opens...... Always a taking lilt in the verse, and 
many pretty turns of fancy in the imagery.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: 
** His song is full of warning and incitement to his countrymen, 
His counsel is sound and wholesome.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD. 


A. CONAN DOYLE has created a hero who, in his dashing bravery, 
quickness of wit, and eagerness for adventure, is own brother to 
Dumas’ redoubtable D’Artagnan. 

Gerard is a brigadier in Napoleon’s army, with a burning thirst for 
glory, and ready for any hazardous service that will bring him 
military distinction. Opportunities come to him thick and fast, but 
not faster than he is ready to take advantage of them. A wonderful 
man is Gerard. He tells you frankly how he saved the honour of 
France; how he rescued the army from defeat, fed the starving 
soldiers, captured cities, and directed whole campaigns. He retails 
these stories of his marvellous accomplishments with tremendous snap 
and gusto. His tales, toid in a soldier’s direct, bluff way, rush swiftly 
to climaxes that leave the reader almost breathless.. He had some 
experiences in love, as well as in war, and he tells these with quite 
as much zest as he tells of the others. 

Gerard’s very egotism makes him lovable, and he is sure of no fewer 
friends than Sherlock Holmes, 


Sixteen Illustrations. 6s. 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, London, W.C. 
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GEORCE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE § SONS, Limited, have 
much pleasure in annowncing that they will publish next week the 
elaborate edition that has been in preparation for many years of 


THE WORKS OF GOETHE 
AND OF SCHILLER 


in English Translations. Edited by N. H. DOLE. 
In 24 Volumes, Large 8vo, with 123 Photogravures. 


THE TRANSLATIONS are wniformly the very best extant ; 
many of them rank amongst the more important books of the Nine- 
teenth Century, whilst the rights to include others have been specially 
purchased for this edition, Amongst the Translators’ names will be 
Sound the following :— 

Sir THEODORE JOHN OXENFORD 

MARTIN ANNA SWANWICE 

THOMAS CARLYLE A. LODGE 

8. T. COLERIDGE 

These Translations have been Selected, Arranged, and Edited by 
Mr. N..H. DOLE, who is well known for his previous work on 
translations of Goethe and Schiller. 


LIVES OF THE POETS are included:—G. H. LEWES’ 
“ Life of Goethe” (by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder, § Co.), 
and H. DUNTZER’S “Life of Schiller” (by arrangement with 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) These are generally acknowledged 
to be the two best Lives of the poets in ewistence. 

THE TYPE has been specially cast for this work. It is very 
graceful and very clear, and lends an air of distinction to the page. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS consist of 128 Photogravure Plates, 
printed on Japanese Paper. They form a special feature of the 
Edition, and the Publishers are of opinion that 80 magnificent a 
gallery of Goethe and Schiller illustrations has never before been 
gathered together. The selection was made by a special representa - 
tive who was sent to the Continent for the purpose. Amongst the 
Artists represented are :— 


A. J. W. MORRISON 
R. D, BOYLAN 
E. B, EASTWICK 


MAX ADAMS CARL HOR EKNUPFER 

A. LIEZEN-MAYER SCHWORE SCHRADER 
PILOTY LELOIR MICHAELIS 
FEUERBACH BRANN SCHWALBE 
KIRCHBACH RAMBERG ZIMMERMAN 
SOUBRE BROZIK ERDMANN 
KAULBACH GABRIEL MAX BARTH 
FRIEDRICH CARL BECKER 


THE PAPER is of an excellent laid quality, deckel-edged, soft to 
the touch, pleasant to the eye, and giving a brilliance to the type 
which renders reading a luxury. 

THE BINDING is in best olive-green Buckram, gilt, gilt tops, 
with red morocco labels on the backs containing the contents of 
each volume. 


THE EDITION is limited to 200 copies for sale; and as it 
will be impossible ever to reproduce the work, which will ut once 
become a “Collector's Book,” it is certain to advance in price. 
Those desirous of obtaining copies should make early ann. as, 
owing to a large number of copies having been already subscribed 


for by the bovksellers, the work is likely to soon run out of print. 


THE PRICE is as follows : 
GOETHE'S WORKS, 14 vols., £6 6s. net The Set, 24 vols., 
SCHILLER’S WORKS, 10 vols, £4 10s. net £10 16s, net. 


A few copies are reserved, unbound, for those who would wish to 
bind them in leather. The prices of these may be learnt of the 
booksellers. 


TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM, AND CAR; or, Up-to-date 
Locomotion. By A. H. Bravan. With an Introduction by LiurweLtrn 
Preece. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 6s, [This day. 

Electric aig, A ee Inner Circle—Central London Electric 
ey lea Slectric Trams—Motor Cars—Electricity Applied to Naviga- 
tion, &. 

Froude’s Earliest Work. 
THE NEMESIS OF FAITH; or, The History of 


Sutherland Markham. By James ANTHONY FroupgE. With an Introduc- 
tion by Moncure D. Conway. Cloth neat, 1s. 

A reprint of Froude’s earliest book, which, in its day, had a great influence. 
It is here republished, with a lengthy Introduction by Dr. Moncure Conway, 
setting forth its chief points of religious and ethical interest, and its claim on 
the attention of readers to-day. : 


A New Sixpenny Illustrated Shakespeare in 40 Volk. 
THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. Excellently printed by 


Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson, and Co., of Edinburgh, in large clear type, 
with Howard’s Outline Illustrations in each volume. 40 vols. (one Play 
in each volume; Vol. XXXVIII., Venus and Adonis; Vol. XXXIX., 
Sonnets; Vol. XL., Glossary and Index of Characters). Neatly bound in 
leatherette, each vol. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION ACTS OF 1902 (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) AND 1903 (LONDON). With Notes for the Use of Members 
of Councils and Committees, &c., and the Revised Text of the Education 
Acts, 1870-1899, Edited by G. B.S. Tayor, of the Middle Temple. 8vo, 


eee . Semitic Series.—Fitth Volume. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM THEOLOGY, 


JURISPRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY By Professor 
D. B. Macponap. 5s. net. 
Vol. I—Professor A. H, Sarce’s “Babylonian and Assyrian Life and 
Customs.” 
Vol. II.—Rev. E. Dar’s ‘Social Life of the Hebrews.” 
Vol. I11.—Dr. L. B. Paton’s “ Early pony | of Syria and Palestine.” 
Vol. IV.—Professor Durr’s ‘‘ Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews.” 





Two New Stories by the late 
G. A. HENTY. 
WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN. A Story of the 


Relief of the Legations. TIlustrated by Wal aget. i 
Crown 8v0, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. ¥ ? With & Map, 


THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, 


the Tirah, and Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal P. i 
Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, | os Maps, 





Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Henty’s Books at 8s. 6d. each, 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice in the 
6d, 


Fourteenth Century. With 6 Illustrations, Cloth, 3s, 
“Every boy should read ‘ The Lion of St. Mark.’”—Saturday Review, 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots, 


With 6 page Llustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for straightforward 
and courage. This is one of the best of the many good books he peta ote 
—Standard, 


BY ENGLAND'S AID. A Story of the Freeing of tha 
Netherlands (1585-1604). Illustrated by Alfred Pearse. With 4 Maps, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOR THE TEMPLE. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem, 


Illustrated by Solomon J. Solomon, 4.B.A, With a Map. Crown 8r0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Two New Stories by 
CAPTAIN BRERETON. 
FOES OF THE RED COCKADE. A Story of the French 


Revolution. Illustrated by William Rainey, RI. Large crown 8y0, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. A Tale of Adventure 
in Somaliland. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


Illustrated Edition of Miss HEDDLE’S New Book. 
STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By Erne F. Henpux, 


Illustrated by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s, 


IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI. By Ernest Guanvitte, 
A Story of Adventure in Central Africa. Illustrated by William Bainey, 
R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE RED ARMY BOOK. By Pavt Dansy. With 
many Illustrations in Colour and in Black-and-White. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 6s, 


THE DISPUTED V.C. By Frepericx P. Grppoy, 


Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53, 


A HEROINE OF THE SEA. By Bessie Marcuant, 


Illustrated by A. McLellan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TOM BURNABY. By Herzert Srrana. A Story of 
Uganda and the Great Congo Forest. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon, 
With 3 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON and WALTER JERROLD. 
THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. Selected and 


Edited by WaLTER JERROLD. With Illustrations on every page in Colour 
or Black-and- White (nearly 400 in number) by Charles Robinson, Large 
4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Cloth, gilt top, 1s, 6d. net; leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net, 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
W. M, THACKERAY, The Four Georges. 


Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH, 


CHARLES LAMB, Essays of Elia, 


Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRBELL. 


A Complete Illustrated List sent post-free on application, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, London. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey, E.C. 





BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 
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smiTH, ELDER & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
ARDIAN.—‘‘ A handsome and solid Edition.” 


4, CONAN DOYLE'S NOVELS. 


3 
“AUTHOR'S EDITION 
TWELVE VOLUMES, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
PREFACE AND TWO PHOLOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
EACH VOLUME. Large crown 8vo, 6s, each net. 
this edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels 
is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of 
each set being signed and numbered, and the 
volumes are not sold separately, The Author’s 
juture work will in due time be added to the 
Edition. 
«* Volumes I. to VIII. are ready, and Volumes IX. to XII. will be 
published on November 16th. Prospectus post-free on application, 


A Life of Voltaire for the General Reader. 


J HED.—With 2 Phetogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 
just PUBLIS 2 vols. large crown $vo, 21s. ; 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “The Women of the 
Salons,” Author with Henry Seton Merriman of ‘‘ The Money-Spinner 
and other Character Notes.” 


omplete biography of Voltaire in English. With 
vRe me ome striking illustrations, 


A STORY OF FAIR TRADE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—6d, net. 


THE GREAT A POLITICAL ROMANCE, 


By J. ST. LOE 


BREAD RIOTS. STRACHEY. 


———__————_ 





New Work by the Author of “Infantry Fire Tactics.” 
NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INFANTRY WEAPON AND 
ITS USE IN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. C. B. MAYNE, B.E, 


SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF 
MUSIQUE, ihe Doc. icine Eaward Professor of Musi 
in the University of London. With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and 
Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready. 
CONSPIRATORS AND POLICE UNDER NAPOLEON. 

ON NOVEMBER 2nv.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 
AT RENNES, 1802, {20 “omplet des Bibettes. 


Tarrery. Translated by ArraurR G. CHaTER. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry 


pe LA PasturE. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[On November 2nd. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Small post 8vo, 5s. [On November 9th. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs. 


Fvriter Mairitanp, Author of ‘‘Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,” Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchinghain 
Letters.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WEEPK’S SURVEY.—“ Mrs. Fuller Maitland shows in this book a very real 
and a very rare talent...... The chnracters are so well observed and so firmly 
drawn, and the atmosphere in which they live is so successfully suggested, 
that the whole makes upon us a very vivid impression.” 


NEW NOVEL by Messrs. CONRAD and HUEFFER. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMANCE: a Novel. 


By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer, 


Authors of ‘‘ The Inheritors: an Extravagant Story.” 


NEW NOVEL BY BERNARD CAPES. 
ON OCTOBER 261ru.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 
By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 
Author of ‘The Lake of Wine,” “A Castle in Spain,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
ON NOVEMBER 2np.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘* Love of Sisters,” &c, 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE WORK OF 
JOHN S. SARGENT, RA. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 


With 58 Reproductions in Photogravure and 4 Lithographs, imperial 4to, 
£6 6s. net. Also 50 Copies with a Portfolio of the Photogravure Plates on 
Royal Japan Paper at £12 12s, net; and 50 Copies with Triplicate Plates, 
one on Royal Japan Paper and one on India Paper, each in separate port- 
folio, at £21 net, 


*,* This volume contains 62 plates of oil pictures and sketches by Mr. 
pe omy B.A. They have been carefully chosen as representing the artist’s 
hig est achievement over the whole range of his career, so that we have the 
‘El Jaleo” among his Spanish subjects ; the ‘Madame Gautreau” from his 
Paris atelier of twenty years ago; the “Mrs. Boit” and other portraits 
_— in the United States at various dates, ending in the “ President 

oosevelt,” known as yet only in the very imperfect reproductions to English 
admirers of Mr. Sargent’s genius; and, greatest in number, the canvases 
familiar year by year on the walls of our’own exhibitions down to ‘The 
Younger Children of A. Wertheimer” in the New Gallery of last season, and 
the ‘‘ Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain” of the Royal Academy this year. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 

With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 

With over 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 
Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 
By fLIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The English Translation Edited by Dr. TP. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
Secretary of the Zoologieal Society of London, 
With Dlustrations, 1 vol., 12s. 6d, net. 


From the Prerace.—“ If it be true that man cannot live without faith, this 
volume, when the age of faith seemed gone by, has provided a new faith, 
that in the all-powerfulness of science.” e 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE 
IN LONDON, 1870-1900. 


By HERMANN KLEIN. 


With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 12s. 6d. net. 
Musical recollections and personal sketches of the author’s friends, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Paganini, Joachim, and Sarasate, Jenny Lind, Patti, 
and Albani, Wagner, Brahms, Liszt, &c., &c. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 
With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. 
With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols., £1 net. 


The Times.— The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence 
is very great. It shows Bismarck in a new light.” 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By Dr. JOSEPH PARTSCH. 
With Maps and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. [Regions of the World. 


The Outlook.—‘t Treated with the hand of a master of his craft and the pep 
of a picturesque writer. A book no modern library should be without.” 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 
By Major W. EVANS-GORDON, M.P. 
With Map and Illustrations, 6s, net. 
The Daily Telegraph :—‘ Those who want a clear statement of the problem 
of the Alien Lmmigrant cannot do better than turn to this book.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RELENTLESS CITY. 


By E. F. BENSON. 


THE STORY OF SUSAN. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, 
Author of “ Folly Corner,” &c,. 
Tllustrated by Paut Harpy. 


THE MASTERFOLK, 


By HALDANE MACFALL, 


THE EVIL ETE. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE, 
Author of “ Tangled Trinities,”’ 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


By JACK LONDON, 
Tllustrated in Colour. [Second Impression. 


THE ONE’ WOMAN. 


By THOMAS DIXON, Jux. 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 


By FRANK DANBY. [15th Thousand. 


Mr, Heinemann’s Iilustrated Autumn List post-free. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


NEW LIST OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS POST-FREE. 








THE COLOUR-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


VENICE 


AND ITS STORY. 
By T. OKEY 
(Joint-Author with Bolton King of ‘‘Italy To-day”). 
WITH MORE THAN 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Including 50 in Colour by O. F. M. Warp and 
W. K. HINCHLIFF. 


£0 in Line by NELLY ERICHSEN. 





12 Reproductions from Famous Pictures. 


Large feap. 4to, £1 1s. net. 
Also 250 Large-Paper Copies, with extra Illustrations, 


PLEASE ASK FOR THE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. NEW BOOK BY 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
CITIES. 


With 8 Photogravures. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


*,* A volume of studies in the souls and temperaments of the Cities which 
have most impressed Mr. Arthur Symons in the course of his wanderings 
about Europe. The Cities are:—Rome, Venice, Naples, Seville, Prague, 
Moscow, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, and Constantinople. 





IN FICTION AND ROMANCE. 
By MONRO S. ORR. 
12 Coloured Drawings, 12} in. by 8in., demy folio, 12s. 6d. net. 
*,* Further particulars may be had on application. 
FIRST NOTICE. — ‘‘Exceedingly successful. His draughtsmanship is 
accomplished, the portraits are bold and strongly outlined, and the peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of each, which make them interesting, have been well compre- 


hended and dexterously expressed...... The album is worthy of much com- 
mendation.”—Scotsman, 





“THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY.” 
Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. G. A. B. DEWAR. 


New Volume :— 


FARMING. 


By W. M. TOD, M.A. With Illustrations in Colour and 
(Cambridge University, Photogravure by 
Agricultural Department). LUCY KEMP-WELCH, 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 





“A MASTERPIECE OF THE TRANSLATOR’S ART.” 
Mr. ANDREW Lane. 


THE HIGH HISTORY OF 
THE HOLY GRAAL. 


Translated by SEBASTIAN EVANS, LL.D. 

Now Illustrated and Decorated by JEsste M. Kine, with 24 Designs Re- 
produced by Lithography in Red and Black, large demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Also 200 Lurge-Paper Copies, bound in Vellum. 

*,* Illustrated Prosyectus post-free, 


**AN ADMIRABLE CYCLIST.”—Daily Chronicle, 


TWO AWHEEL 
AND SOME OTHERS AFOOT, IN AUSTRALIA. 
By ARTHUR JOSE. 
Illustrated by G. W. Lampert, of N.S.W. 8s. 6d. net. 
“The author's high spirits, exuberant fancy, and ardent style, give it a very 


respectable place in Colonial literature...... He is the only author flamboyantly and 
notoriously a cyclist who has written a good book.”—DaizY CHRONICLE, 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S gr 


READY NEXT WEEK, 12s, net, 
A NEW (THE ELEVENTH) EDITION OF 


HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


and the Arguments on Either Side, 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, MP. 


The Handbook has been Revised and Rewritten: 
Chapters (with Tables) have been added dealing with: 


PREFERENCE, RETALIATION, PROTECTigy 


THE TARIFF QUESTION, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 5s. net, 


MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR oF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 


**The author has been successful, no small achiev 
thoroughly readable and interesting account of the mo: 
English financial history.”’—Spectator, 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA, 


The Experiences of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo D 
and Edited by Heten CuIsHOoLM. With Portraits and other fils a 
demy 8vo, lis, net. [ Galen” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES oF 
A SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN 


during Twenty Years’ Service in India, Afghanistan, E 
Countries, 1865-1885. By Lt.-General Sir M ao Cee 
K.C.S.I, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of Th 
(1768-1838), sometime M.P. for Thetford, and afterwards yy eer 
Secretary to the Board of Controul, &c., dealing with all the Principal 
Events and Characters, Social and Political, from the close of the 
Eighteenth Century to 1838. From Family Papers hitherto unpublished, 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herpert Maxwe t, Bart., M.P., Author of 
“ The Life of the Duke of Wellington,” &c. With Portraits, 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 31s. 6d. net. [Ready immediately, 
This book may be nes as a companion to the Greville Memoirs and the 
Croker Papers. It will probably prove to be not inferior in interest to either 
of these works and deals with the same topics as Croker handled, but from 
the opposite side in politics. 


GEORGE VILLIERS: Second 
a of Buckingham, 1627. 


A Study in the History of the Restoration. By Wryirrep, Lapy Burcg 
CLERE, : With Portraits, demy 8vo, 2is. net. {Ready immediately, 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE'S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from the 
2nd to the 16th Century. By J. A. Crowk and G. B. CavaLcasELis. 
With Editorial Notes by R. Lanaton Dovatas, Author of ‘ Fra Angelico,” 
“A History of Siena,” &c. Assisted by 8. ARTHUR Srrona, Librarian of 
the House of Lords. 6 vols., with upwards of 200 Illustrations, square 
demy 8vo, 21s. net each vol. 

VOL. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. : ‘ 
VOL, IL-GIOTTO AND THE. GIOTTESQUES. } Béady immediatly 
This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand 
copies have commanded a very high price. The New Edition will contain the 
final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this 
New Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount in parts almost toa 

rewriting of the book. 

The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far 
as possible, one or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
convenient to students and travellers, 


THE HOME MECHANIC. 


By Joun Wricur. With 250 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 12s. net. 
[Ready next week, 

The aim of the author has been to produce a book which shall enable a house 
holder to do most of the common repairs required in his house, and to give 
him practical hints as to the actual doing of the work, thus rendering him, toa 
great extent, independent of hired labour. To the amateur it will be particularly 
useful, for it will help him to become a good all-round workman, teaching him 
joinery, plumbing, glazing, brazing, soldering, turning and general metal work- 
ing; it also gives a short account of designing, scale drawing, and of calculating 
strains ; it further embraces the making and tempering of tools, how to make & 
lathe, a steam engine, &c. There are about 250 Illustrations, many of which 
have figured dimensions, and are, in fact, complete working drawings. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


ADAM SMITH ON FREE TRADE AND 
PROTECTION. 


Being a Reprint of certain Chapters of “The Wealth of Nations.” 
With an Introduction, Index, and Statistical Appendix by 
THOMAS ALLAN INGRAM, B.A., LL.B. 
384 pp., crown 8vo, ls. 








J. M. DENT and CO,, 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 


w. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits, In 3 vols, 8vo, 42s, net. 





By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New 


. With 25 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-page and other Iilus- 
ja wee in the Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 








VOLS, II. and IV. NOW READY, 


AHISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY 


THOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry 
By daiversity of Oxford. Vols, III. and IV., 8vo, 103, net each. 
Vol. I11.—The Intellectual Conflict of the 17th Century; Decadent Influ- 
ao the Feudal Monarchy ; Growth of the National Genius. 
Vol 1V.—Development and Decline of the Poetic Drama; Influence of the 


People. 
Com ot y 5 her published, Vols. I. and IT., 8vo, 10s. net each, 


2 
By the EARL OF CROMER. 


PARAPHRASES AND TRANSLA- 


TIONS FROM THE uBEEK. By the Eart oy Cromer. Crown 8vo, 
5a. net. 


New Work by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 


SIANS. A Revised Text and Translation, with Exposition and 
a By J. Armitage Rosinson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 12s, 


-By BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


COMMON PRAYERS for FAMILY 


USE. Crown 8v0, Is. net. 














THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument. 


By Davip Symz. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. : 

Athenzwum.—“' There is evidence of knowledge and acquaintance with that 
latest research which is profoundly modifying our theories of consciousness, 
The whole volume gives the impression of an entirely honest thinker, who bas 
long meditated on fundamental problems, and come to his conclusions by 
independent thought.” 


HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. By 


F, C, 8, Scuitter, M.A, 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 








CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


SELECTIONS FROM TIBULLUS 


AND OTHERS. Hdited by Professor J.P, Posteatr, Litt.D. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
New Volumes commence with the NOVEMBER NUMBERS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
Contents FOR NOVEMBER. 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE.,;A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. Py 
BySreruen Gwrnn. Conclusion. THE EVOLUTION OF A COLONIAL 
Ta, ADEE TEES FARM. By W.| GOVERNOR. By J. Coutimr. 
INGER BARCLAY. , 
MADEMOISELLE AISSE. 
TO ONE WHO WENT. By Sr.JouN| A LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY. 
oe THe PAN, CGMSSION —, AND 
y e On. J. . 
AN OLD-TIME SLAVER. Fortescue. 1 Ministerial Re- 
THE LONDON WORKMAN’S WIFE. sponsibility. 
NOW READY, VOL. LXXXVIII., MAY-OCTOBER, price 7s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Pricels.4d. | Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY. Un- 
ublished Letters to the Baxters by W. M. THacxEray. Introduction by 
ucy W. Baxter. Original Drawings by Tmacxeray, Facsimiles, &c. 
ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS. Introduction: Italian Garden- 
ve: I. Florentine Villas. By Epirh WHARTON. 
FABLE AND WOODMYTH. By Ernest Tuompson Seton. Pictures by the 


AUTHOR. 
THE SUMMER OF ST. MARTIN. By S. WEIR MITCHELL, author of 
“Hugh Wynne,” 
And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
NOW READY, VOL. LXVI., MAY to OCTOBER, price 10s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBEB Contains :— 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. FarsEon. 
SOME QUEER MAIL-CARRIERS AND THEIR WAYS. 
Grorce WaLsH. 
RICHARD, MY KING. Story. By Livineston B, Morse. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 
NOW READY, VOL. XXX., PART II., MAY to OCTOBER, price 6s. 


Sketch. By 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


From ISBISTER’S LIST. 


OVER 
OVER 
OVER 





THE BORDER. By Rosert Baze. 
THE BORDER. By Rosser Bare. 


THE BORDER. By Roszrr Barr. 


A New Romance of the Times of Cromwell, 
Written in Mr. Barr’s most spirited vein. 


THE BORDER. By Roserr Barr. 
THE BORDER. By Roserr Barr. 
THE BORDER. By Roserr Barr 


Price Gs, 


OVER 
OVER 
OVER 





, ¥ 


fr 2 ey 


WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF 


THE KEMPTON WACE LETTERS? 


A newly-published book which discusses the eternal question of loveless 
marriages, 


THE KEMPTON WACE LETTERS. 


Not love letters, but letters about love, written by a famous author whose 
works are well known on both sides of the Atlantic, 


THE KEMPTON WACE LETTERS. 


“‘A very remarkable piece of work; a bold and successful essay in the 
analysis of the emotions that must attract attention.”—Vanity Fair. 
Priee 6s. 


, Ff F 





A CHARMING AND PRETTY STORY BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


NIECE DIANA. By Marion Warp. Qs. 6d. 


TWO HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 


RUSKIN RELICS. By W. G. Cotinewoop. 
MINUTE MARVELS OF NATURE, Ex- 


hibited, with 185 Photo-Micrographs, by Jouw J. Warp. 7s. 6d. 








IF YOU WISH TO READ A NOVEL WITH A STRONG PLOT, AND 
PLENTY OF INCIDENT, YOU SHOULD GET 


THE GRINDING MILLS. By Mary Wuir- 


mokE JonzEs. 6s, 





WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. By Cuartes Wacener. 


This book has had a tremendous sale in the United States, where, in one 
of his great public speeches, President Roosevelt said that it “ preached such 
sound, wholesome doctrine, that he wished it could be used as a tract 
throughout the country.” 

Price 3s. 6d. 





The following Volumes are now ready in 
ISBISTER’S STANDARD ABRIDGMENTS. 


No. I. JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. With 


an Introduction by the late Rev. Hugn Pricz Hugues, and an Appreciation 
of the Journal by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 


No. II. GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. With 


an Introduction by W. Ropertson Nicotz, M.A., LL.D. 


No. IIT. BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. With an 
Introduction by G. K. CuesTErTOoN. 
Each Volume cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The set of Three Volumes makes an acceptable gift to all book-lovers. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 
THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. By Rosrrr Bey- 


soy, Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


A LAD OF THE O’FRIEL’S. By Sevumas 


Macmanvus. Second Edition. 6s, 
By A. C. 


THE HILL OF J ROUBLE. 


Benson. Second Edition, 


PEOPLE: NASTY REMARKS, By Watrer 


EMANUEL, No. 4 of the “Wisdom While You Wait” Series. Second 
Edition. 1s, net. 








WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 


THE BOOKMARKER: a Monthly Illustrated 


Literary Magazine, which we will send free to any book-reader sending his 
or her address, 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 





15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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“A WEEK-END VISIT,’ 
By a Well-known Country Hostess 





o 
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IS THE SUBJECT OF . 


A MOST INTERESTING ARTICLE 


IN TO-DAY'S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


THE IDEAL COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER. 





AMONGST OTHER ARTICLES ARE— 
HUNTING IN WESTERN AMERICA. ; 
By ROGER POCOCK. ALL 
LIFELESS LONDON PARKS. CHARMINGLY 
By C. J. CORNISH. | /LLUSTRATED 
STRAWBERRIES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. WITH 
PIKE TIME IS HERE. PHOTOGRAPHS. 





By GORDON MEGGY.) 


The above are only a few of the many interesting Articles which appear in 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


THE IDEAL COUNTRY=HOUSE PAPER. 





Price 6d. Weekly at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, or 


Direct from THE PUBLISHER, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand. W:C. 
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No. I. of 


88, EN | 
THE DAILY MIRROR, 
The First Daily Newspaper 
99 for Gentlewomen . 


WILL BE ISSUED ON 


MONDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 2nd. 


Those who desire copies should give 


immediate orders to their Newsvendors. 


ONE PENNY. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2wnob. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S List. 





STORIES OF IRISH LIFE 


By E. @&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN 


IRISH COUSIN. 


SPECTATOR. 


“We welcome a new and revised edition of ‘An Irish Cousin,’ by E. €. Somerville and Martin Ross, origina) 
published in two volumes by Messrs. Bentley in 1889. It was the good fortune of the present writer to review rm 
brilliant and witty teagi-comedy when it first appeared, and he may be pardoned for reproducing the word 4 
which he hailed the advent of the two writers who have since contributed so liberally to the gaiety of the En ise 
speaking public :—‘If any one wishes to get a true picture of the realities and amenities of Irish country iite he 
cannot do better than seek instruction from this admirable novel....... For a first venture, this novel is a remarkable 


achievement. It is redolent of the soil and yet absolutely unpolitical.’ 


the novel with undiminished pleasure.” 


** A clever story brimful of humour.” 
**It is emphatically a novel to read.” 
**A pleasanter tale could not be desired.” 
—BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG. 
**This story is very elever and very well written, with fine 
bits of description and proof of keen observation.” 
—IRISH MONTHLY. 
** With its alterations this story of Cork county life is more 
attractive than ever; and its reappearance should be wel- 
comed by all who love an Irish story ably told.” 
~—SCOTSMAN. 


—WORLD. 
—PILOT. 


We have only to add that we have re-read 


**Possesses practically all the essential qualities which would 
appeal to the large section of the public who delight in readin 
good fiction. The style has the strength and vivacity that = 
characteristie of the several books written by these authors, ” 

—CORK CONSTITUTION, 

**A new and revised edition of ‘An Irish Cousin’ by E. & 
Somerville and Martin Ross will be most welcome to the reading 
public. The ripe humour, the true and living portraiture and 
the fresh vigour of these delightful collaborators, give the 
novel a charm that is peculiarly its own.” 

—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 





TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. ©. SOMERVILLE.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


With 10 Mlustrations by E. ©, SOMERVILLE.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


SLIPPERS’ A B C OF FOXHUNTING. 


' i _By E. ©. SOMERVILLE, M.F.H. 
With Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 6d, net, 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. THE SILVER FOX, 


NEW & CHEAPER IMPRESSION, RE-ISSUE, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 














THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, 


And other Studies in Secret History. 
By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

Contents :—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’ Arc—Junius and Lord Lyttelton’s 
Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of Jeanne d’Arc—The 
Mystery of James de la Cloche—The Truth about “Fisher’s Ghost”’—The 
Mystery of Lord Bateman—The Queen's Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon 
Imbroglio. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE WAR. 


By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. 
With 17 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [On Tuesday nezt. 


THREE FRENCHMEN IN BENGAL; 


Or, The Loss of the French Settlements. 
By 8. C. HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Officer in Charge of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
With 4 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* This account of the loss of the French Settlements in Bengal has been com- 
posed almost entirely from hitherto unpublished documents, and the Author's 
object has been to make something Vile a picture of Bengai as it appeared to 
the French when Clive arrived there. The ‘* Three Frenchmen” were M. Renault, 
Chief of Chandernagore; M. Law, Chief of Cossimbazar; and M, Courtin, Chief 
of Dacca. 


PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. 


By WILFRID WARD, Author of “The Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman,” &e. 8vo, 14s. net. 

Contents:—The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century—The Rigidity of 
Rome—Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man—Balfour’s ‘‘ The Foundations 
of Belief’’—Candour in Biography—Tennyson—Thomas Henry Huxley—Two 
Mottoes of Cardinal Newman—Newman and Renan—Some Aspects of the Life- 
Work of Cardinal Wiseman—The Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven, 














NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN'S “ HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.” 


THE 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in emg of Cambridge. 
ATLAS te the Above, with 65 Maps in Colour, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By L. H. Des Vismx Snaw. 
With Chapters on SNIPE AND WOODCOCK IN IRELAND by Riguarp 
J. UssHER ; COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by A. THorsuRN and C, WuHYMPER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or 
half-bound in leather, 7s, 6d. net. 








ee 


THREE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 
NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE LONG NIGHT: a Tale of Geneva in 1602, By 


Stantey Werman, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,” &c, Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
‘It is a brave story, as fine as anything its author has done, and sure of the 
regard of any reader of spirit.’ —Scotsman. 


** For ingenuity of invention, for unending variety of coherent incidents, for 
vehement descriptions of crowds, fights, or council chambers, Mr, Weyman 
never ceases to be honestly entertaining.”—Daily News, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 


THE MASTER OF GRAY: a Tale of the Days of Mary 


Queen of Scots. By H. C. Battery. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This romance belongs to the first rank of romances. It is a graphic, 
ingenious, and dramatic piece of work.”’—Daily Mail. 


LONG WILL: a Tale of John Ball and the Peasant 


Rising in the Reign of Richard Il. By Fiorence Converse. With 6 
Iilustrations by GartH JoNES. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER. SIXPENCE. 

NATURE’S COMEDIAN. Chaps. 9-; THE JUSTICE OF THE MOUN. 
10. By W. E. Norxis. TAINS, By Frances MacNas. 
“THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE.”|canaDA IN THE SIXTIES. IL 

‘ = L. ee By Pav. Fovunrain. 
‘IRST O’ MAY. By Ben Bott. 
ON A CUBAN INGENIO. B 
YOUNG BUSSIAN AND YOUNG! yypanys pommel —- 2 
ENGLISHMAN. By N. W. Cuaron. ee z 
THE FAIRY PIPERS, By Duxcay| HE DISENCHANTED SQUIBREL 
J. Rosertson. By Netra Srrert, 
OLD-FASHIONED ACCOMPLISH-|AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
MENTS. By Cirementina BLAck. ANDREW LanG. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 406. OCTOBER. 6s. 
THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIil. | CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM, ‘THE DISCOVEBY OF AMERICA. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ARMY. 
THE EMMET INSURBECT: ° 
meee BOHEMIA AND THE AUSIRO- 
TURNER. 


HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 
THE REVELATIONS OF BADIUM. | MR. WATSON’S POEMS. 
PIERRE LOTI: AN APPRECIA-| OXFORD IN 1903. 

TION. POLITICS AND PARTIES, 




















LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Cyri~ Davenport. Wide royal 8vo,| FAMOUS ARTISTS. By Saran K. Boxron, Demy 8vo, 


MEZZOTINTS. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
25s, net. 


ESAS; being Letters Written 
FROM SARANAC to the MA Bau to her Sister, Miss JANE WHYTE 
- a * With an Introduction by GEORGE W. Batrour, M.D., LL.D., 
ts Edited and Arranged by Maxie CLOTHILDE Batrour. Crown 
Bv0, 68. net. . 
By EpeN Paruipotts. With 38 Illustra- 
WY DE ay hy An Edition limited to 500 copies, small 4to, 
Qs. net. , 
ES OF MY LIFE. By Sir F. C. Burnanp. 
REMINISCEN CS ations demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. abit 
LES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by 
THE ae ¢ Sn Illustrations. In 7 vols. demy 8vo, 


7s, 6d. net. 
., UL. ILL, and V. ARE NOW BEADY. 
#RO. By B. W. Henperson, Fellow of Exeter College, 
N Oxford. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. By A. E. Taytor. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ‘ 
RESPONDENCE, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE W OODHOUSE oo have been recently appearing in the Pilot. 
THE DEATH OF ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By L. 
Brsyon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. iiss ean eC 
; ’ Englishman’s Handbook to 
ENGLAND ay ee C. = = ” eelnied by Gzrorcz Morrow. 
so ao Me ook oe by the witty authors of ‘‘ Wisdom 
Tar PRECES F BISHOP ANDREWES. B 
AE 0O S . By 
THE PRECES PRIVAT Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
AN INTRON DOCIRINE, By J . > B.D., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. ran 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Macau.ay. 
CRITICAL a Montacur, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. The only 
Edition of this book completely annotated. 
. Edited by H. A. Evans. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY ¥ . [The Arden Shakespeare, 
POEMS. ByJoun Keats. With an Introduction by L. Binyon, 
aud Notes by J. MasEFIELD. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 
SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by Lin1An M. 
FalTHFULL. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 
. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. 
ENON e cloth, 1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, [The Little Library. 
LYRICAL BALLADS. By W. Worpswortu and S. T. CoLERIDGE. 
Edited by G. E. Sampson. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Tuackeray. Edited by 
STEPHEN GwrNN. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited by Epwarp Wricut. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Anna M. StroppartT, With 
16 Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s, net. 


[Little Biographies, 
CANNING. By W. A. Painurps. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


[Little Biographies, 
CHATHAM. By A. S. McDowatt, With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


POEMS AND HYMNS BY SAMUEL JOHN STONE. With a 


Memoir by F. G. ELuerton, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net each volume. 

A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The series 
will consist of 40 volumes, each Play being contained in one volume, while 
the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three volumes. Short introductions, 
and brief but sufficient foot-notes, will be added by Mr. W. J. Crate, whose 
eminence as a Shakespearian schelar is unquestioned. These charming little 
books will be so sual oe to repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and 
yet so well printed as to be read with ease. The first volumes are :— 


THE TEMPEST. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. MEASURE for MEASURE. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline 
of the subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details, controversy and 
elaborate criticism. They are under the direction of Mr. Crrit DAVENPORT, 
and each volume will consist of about 200 pages, will contain a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 30 to 50 other Illustrations, and will be published at 2s, 6d, 


net. Demy l6mo, 
THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 
ROMNEY. By Grorcz Pastoy. | DURER. By Jessiz ALLEN. 
MINIATURES. By ALICE CoRKRAN. 





38 Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By NaTHan HasKett Done. With 
42 Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT IS MADE OF. By 0. L. 


Prescott. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Goxpsmirs. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson. Royal 8vo, £1 1s, net. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1817, 
CHESTER. By B. C. A. Winvxz, D.Se, F.R.S.. Illustrated by 


. H. New. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Twelve Ancient Cities, 


SURREY. By F. A. H. Lampert. Illustrated by E. H. New, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis T. 
Buckianpd. With Illustrations by Harry B. Newsoy. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
A Reprint from the First Edition, with many new Illustrations. 


HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO WEAR. By M.M. Crown 


vo, ls. net. 


THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures 


by M. Yenpis. Fcap. 8vo, ls. net. 


THE LOST BALL. By THomas Coss, Illustrated by A. H, 
Buckianpd. Demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. [Little Blue Books, 


A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. By W. T. Wess. With 50 
Illustrations by H. C. Sanpy. Demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. [Little Blue Books, 


MRS. BARBERRY’S GENERAL SHOP. By Roger Asuron, 
Ilustrated by A. H. Bucktanp. Demy lémo, 2s. 6d. [Little Blue Books, 


LARKS AND LEVITIES: a Pack of Nonsense. By LEoNARD 


LaRkEIN. 4to, Is, 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE;; or, A Piece of the World Discovered ; in 
Essayes and Characters. By Joun Ear.g, Bishop of Salisbury. Post 16mo, 
2s, net. (54 in. by 3} in.) 

Reprinted from the Sixth Edition published by Robert Allot in 1633, 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by Joun Lesecu. Post 16mo, 2s, 6d. net, 
(5% in. by 3} in.) 
From the Edition published by R. Bentley, 1840, 


THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 Plates 


by GeorGe CruigsHanx. Crown lémo, ls. 6d. uet. (Sin. by 3} in.) 
From the Edition published by C. Tilt, 1839. 


FELISSA; or, The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment, 
With 12 Coloured Plates, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. (5tin. by 34 in.) 
From the Edition published by J. Harris, 1811, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OniIver Go.upsmiTu, 


With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by Tony JoHannot, Feap. 32mo, 
leather, 38. net. (33in. by 2} in.) 


POLONIUS; or, Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
FitzGeraLtp. Demy 32mo, leather, 2s. net. (43in. by 22 in. 
From the rare edition published by W. Pickering in 1852, 
EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth. By Epwarp Fitz- 
GERALD. Demy 52mo, leather, 2s. net. (4} in. by 22 in.) 
From the rare edition published by W. Pickering in 1851. 


By EDWARD 
) 





THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume, 
The NEW VOLUMES are— 
THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, from the Designs of 
THomas Row.tanpson. With Metrical Lllustrations by the Author of 


** Doctor Syntax.”” With 74 Coloured Plates, 2 vols., 9s. net. 


LIFE IN LONDON; or. The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By Pirrceg 
Eean. With 38 Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. CrurksHank. With 
numerous Designs on Wood, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE SECOND TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
CONSOLATION. By Wittism Combe. With 24 Coloured Plates by 
T. RowLanpson. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF A 
oo By Witiiam Comse. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson. 
3s. 6d, net. 


THE LITTLE GALLERIES. 


Little books containing 20 examples in photogravure of the finest work of. 
great artists. 

Messrs. METHUEN will send to any applicant on receipt of two stampsa 
Specimen Photogravure Plate of the “ Little Galleries,” 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF ROMNEY. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





A LITTLE GALLERY OF HOPPNER. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





METHUEN and CO. 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE BOY GALLOPER. 


By the Author of 
“ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 


AStory for Boys, youngand old, in which the brilliant author of ‘On the 
Heels of De Wet’ describes the situation that would result from the success- 
ful landing of the Prussians on the South Coast. 

6s. 


_ [October 24,2995 
a 








PERSONALIA., 


By “SIGMA” 
Will be Published on October 29th, 
5s. net, 


“The capital anecdotes in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ rie 
ties are to be published as a book, and are bound to achievers pri cele, 
—St. lames’ re 





THACKERAY. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
2s, 6d. 
** Is comprehensive, pointed, lucid ; without a touch of pretension...... brightly 


nd pointedly phrased. We hope the book will go into a second edition, as it 
rell deserves to do ”—Times. 


THE BAYARD OF INDIA. 


A Life of General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.CB, 
With Portraits and Maps, = 
16s. net. 
By Captain L. J. TROTTER, 
Author of ‘‘Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,” 





WILLIAM WETMORE STORY: 
And his Friends. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
2 vols., 24s, net, 
“ A delightful book......Mr. James has handled good material in his most 


personal style, and with the skill of a trained narrator. One does not know 
whether text or letters be the more captivating.” —Academy. 


“Two good volumes will be very welcome to all lovers of Browning and of 








SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
MINSTRELSY OF THE 
SCOTTISH BORDER, 


A New Edition. With a New Portrait of Sir Water 
demy 8vo, bound in art canvas cloth, gilt back and ty ds =e “ 


Edited by T. F. HENDERSON, 
Author of “A History of Scottish Vernacular Literature,” &¢, 
‘* Messrs. Blackwood’s beautiful edition, in four volumes, of ‘The Border 


Minstrelsy,’ edited by Mr. T. F. Henderson, is an ornament to any lib 
Paper, printing, and the historical research of the editor are all excellent" 








Italy.”—Daily News. —Tine, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ea 
“THE LUNATIC AT LARGE.” CHILDREN 
OUR OF 
LADY'S KATHARI NE TEMPEST, 
nied NEIL cael 


J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
6s. 





FRENSHAM. ; 





BARBARA - aia 
WINSLOW:| BEATRICE HARRADEN. WHITE 
REBEL. ROSE 

BY 6s. BY 


BETH ELLIS. 
6s. 





WYMOND CAREY. 


6s, 








PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isua Stewart, 
Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London; and Hersert E. Corr, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent, North-Eastern Fever Hospital, 
Tottenham, London. In 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


TACTICS OF TO-DAY. By Lieut.-Colonel 


C. E. CatuweE.it. Fifth Impression, 2s, 6d. net. 


MODERN STRATEGY. By Lieut.-Colonel 


Water H. James, late R.E., P.S.C. With 6 Maps, 16s. net. 
** A book which every officer should read and ponder over.” 
—United Service Gazette. 


WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, AND 


SALMON-ROD. By G. W. Harrier. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 





A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL POLITICAL 


THEORY IN THE WEST. By R. W. Cartyte, C.I.E., Balliol College, 
Oxford; and A. J. Carirue, M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late Fellow) of 
University College, Oxford. In 3 vols, 


Vol. 1—A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY FROM THE ROMAN 
LAWYERS OF THE SECOND CENTURY TO THE POLITICAL 
WRITERS OF THE NINTH. By A. J. Carvre. lis. net, 


POINTS OF A RACEHORSE. By Major. 
General Sir Joun Hitts, R.E., K.C.B. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke 
of Portland. With over 100 Half-tone Portraits of 92 famous Racehorses, 
and other Illustrations, 21s, net. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 10 vols. cloth. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Each 10s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR EDITION. Each 3s. 6d. 


STANDARD EDITION. 





Each 23. 6d. 


WARWICK EDITION. Works and Life. 
14 vols., printed on Special Thin Bible Paper. 
Cloth, gilt top, each 2s. net. 
Limp leather, gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net. 
Leather, gilt top, each 3s. net ; 
Half vellum, gilt top, each 3s. 6d. net. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 
87 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW NOVEL BY 


SIX CHAPTERS OF 





SIX CHAPTERS OF A MAN’S LIFE. 


6s. 


VICTORIA CROSS. 


A MAN'S LIFE. 6s. 





SIX CHAPTERS OF A MAN'S LIFE 








“Nothing much, except intensely weak,” she answered, 
and I could hear the weakness in her voice. 

sat thinking. ‘Phe boat left that afternoon. Would it 
be well to urge her to make an effort to leave by it, or would 
the exertion be too much for her strength? Jack would be 
hack that night or to-morrow: we could go. The chances of 
recovery OD board ship, with the sea air to breathe, were 
greater than here in this stagnant, unwholesome air of the 
port, and the change of place, the removal of these hateful 
associations, would be an infinite relief to the mind. At 
the same time the movement and fatigue and excitement 
of starting would inevitably bring on a new access of 
fever. Sitting thinking of these things, her voice suddenly 


startled me. 
“Cecil,” and her hand touched my arm that rested on the 


counterpane, “you were so anxious to marry me once. Will 


you care to marry me now when we go home?” 


She turned her head slightly towards me, I closed my hand 
spasmodically upon hers. 


FROM 


SIX CHAPTERS OF A MAN'S LIFE 





“ An extravagant and sensuous work, for which the author 
claims a high moral purpose.” —Times. 


“Cleverly written and cleverly imagined.”— Scotsman. 


“The book is essentially a sympathetic analysis of passion ; 
and of the power and knowledge with which the analysis is 
done none may doubt who reads; courage and frankness are 
in obvious evidence all through. Things are said, true things, 
which we never remember to have seen said in fiction before. 
Victoria Cross lays bare to us the soul of a man who follows 
pleasure, the pleasure of the lower senses, not blindly, but 
with a high intelligence and with absolute freedom from 
conventional scruples.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“Reaching far beyond the hour in revelation and suggestive- 
ness: written with microscopic subtlety.” —Academy. 








SIX GHAPTERS OF A MAN'S LIFE 
SIX CHAPTERS OF A MAN'S LIFE 


By VICTORIA CROSS, 


Author of “Anna Lombard,” ‘‘ Paula,” “A Girl of 
the Klondike,” &ce. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION sold out within two 
days of publication, 


THIRD EDITION (5,000 copies) NOW READY. 


“ Victoria Cross is a writer of genius. ‘Six Chapters of a 
Man’s Life’ is a difficult book to forget. There will be much 
outcry against it, but there is no mistaking the sombre 
earnestness of the morality which it enforces. It is a drama 
rather than a novel, and a sermon rather than adrama. It 
is a sombre and somewhat abhorrent contrast to and com- 
plement of ‘ Anna Lombard.’”—Review of Reviews. 


“Never dull; intensely dramatic.”—Daily News. 


“A remarkable story. Powerful from beginning to end, 
and maintained at such an intensity of interest that it is 
impossible to disengage its grip. The author has strength 
and style, and a picturesque pen. The tragedy at the end is 
told with an extraordinary power.”—Northern Whig. 

“A brilliant analysis of sensuous passion. Written with 
that vigour and dash with which Victoria Cross has familiarised 
Clever, courageous, even terrifying in parts, ‘Six Chapters 


us. 
of a Man’s Life’ is certain to create a sensation among the 
reading public. Towering far above the level of the ordinary 


novel, it fascinates by its style and hypnotises by the dramatic 
intensity and originality of its plot.”—Hmpire. 

“We acknowledge the uncommon literary ability displayed 
in the book.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“A daring story, a clever story. We acknowledge the 
ability of the author.”—Birmingham Post. 

“ Of course it is very clever and vivacious; the author of 
‘Anna Lombard’ and ‘Paula’ has taught us to expect 
these excellences from her.’—Newcastle Daily Leader. 

“Of the cleverness and vitality of Victoria Cross’s writing 
there ean be no two opinions. Victoria Cross is a brilliant 
writer.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“The author has produced a significant work, and she has 
adorned it with the graces of an easy and vigorous style. As 
a literary achievement the work will take rank with its pre- 
decessors from the same pen.”—Glasgow Herald, 





THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C,; and FELLING ON TYNE. 
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THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


net——ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION IN THE 
GLEESON WHITE. 


A. P. TrotTER. With 100 Illustrations, 10s. 


With over 100 Illustrations, 10s. 
SHAKESPEARE. By J. Cuurton CoLuins. 


6s——JAPANESE FAIRY TALES, With 60 


Native Artists, 4 in Colour, 6s, net. 


“Travels Round Our Village,” &c. 


NOW READY. 


GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. 
Tllustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 


ASIA & EUROPE. By Merepirn 


New Edition, 5s. net. 


CRACY. By E. L. Gopxry, Author of 
Democracy,” &. New Impression, 6s. net. 


ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Edited by Roger Inerex. Limited Edition. 


** Well edited and finely iliustrated.”’—Spectator. 
**In every respect worth 
more than ordinari 


“HIS MASTERPIECE.” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S 


Second Edition, 6s, 
“Surpassing brilliance.”—World’s Work, 
“‘His masterpiece,”’—Saturday Review. 


NEW 6s. 





THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 


A rare piece of work......A book of rare an 


By BOBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
Second Edition. 


with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.”— Bookman, 


By U. L. SILBERRAD, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messrs. CONSTABLE beg to announce for early publication :— 
By Field-Marshal 
Viscount WOLSELEY. 2 vols., 32s, net.——THE PRADO GALLERY 
AND ITS MASTERPIECES. By Cuarues RickerTTs. 
Illustrations. in Photogravure, imp. 4to, Limited Edition, £5, 5s. 


With 6 Photogravure Plates, 31s. 6d. net.—— 
CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By A.G. Brap.ey. 
Fully Illustrated, 16s. net——-OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. 


THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, D.D. 
6d. net.——STUDIES IN 


TOMBS OF THE POPES. Translated by R. W. S—ron Watson. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net —-THE LOG OF A COWBOY : a Stirring 
Narrative of Life in the Far West. By ANDy ADAMs. Illustrations, 


FIOTION to be published includes MY POOR RELATIONS: 
Stories of Dutch Peasant Life, by MAARTEN MAARTENS; and 
TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. by Exeanok Haypey, Author of 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT 


By Rozert 8S. Rart, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, and other 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO- 


“Problems of Modern 


THE A BECKETTS OF ‘“ PUNCH.” 


«Genial memories written in a genial style, chatty table-talk, such as might 
be expected from so genial a conversationalist as Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett. Plenty 
of good stories, plenty of pleasant gossip, plenty of kindly reminiscences.” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 


With an Introduction by 
THORNTON Hunt, and 12 Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. 


Y; The notes are not overdone, the bibliography is 
ly complete, and the many portraits really enrich the text.”’ 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


FICTION. 


“4 Actual, hurnan, exciting.’’—MORNING POST. 


OF KINGDOM 


By JOHN KNOX. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 
70,000 Sold in England and America. 


* Has a charm and tenderness and a vein of — = ss encountered. 
singular charm.”—Yorkshire 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


“The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is written 


“A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation, 
and of deftly sustained interest....... We recommend the book cordially.” 


“4 brilliant success.”—BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 


Author of “‘ The Success of Mark “"yngate,” ‘‘ Princess Puck,” &c. 

“A strong story....... Petronilla claims aud holds the reader’s keenest 

sympathy throughout the story, and—best tribute to an author's ability—will 
be remembered after the book is laid aside.” —Saturday Review. 


With 54 


SIXTIES. By 


6d. net——BY 


%s. 64.——THE 


Illustrations by 


TOWNSEND. 


By ; 


—Academy. 


demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


—Academy. 


COME. 


—Athenzum, 


STANDARD WORKS, 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. A Reprint of Sic Wal 


Scott’s Favonrite Edition. With all the Origina) Plates 


re-engraved, 48 vols, feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, 1s. 6d, net per ane 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Library Edition, 


Edited by AveusTInE BrrreEvt, K.C. With Frontispiece ; 
to each volume by Alexander Austed. 6 vols. foap, Sra se yoerarws 
paper label uncut, 12s, net the set ; also half-leather, 18s, net the ro ae 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. y 
wi Fenner Pend nce age JOHNSON STOUR 
i te) ur i 
set; also in half-leather, 6s. net the sete | ©” °F PAPF label, 4, ae ty 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of MODERN HISTORY, 


A.D, 400-1870, Arranged by M. Morison. Contains Parallel i 
Tables, Chartof Ancient and Modern Hist Genealogical 
12s, 6d: net. istory, Maps, &e. 160 pp,, 15 bys, 


ENGLISH REPRINTS. Edited by Professor Epwagp 


ARBER. 30 vols. fcap. 8vo, prices from Is. net. 


ENGLISH SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY. Edited by Pp. 


fessor EpwakD ARBER. 15 vols. 8vo, prices from 1s, 6d, net, 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. Edited by Kime y, 


Warren. In 6 vols. fonp. 8vo, ls. 6d. net each; also art ca: i 
with Photogravure Frontispieces, complete in case, lis. net hee = 


THE STORIES OF SAMUEL LOVER. New ang 


Cheaper Complete Uniform Edition. Edited, with an Int i 
Note, by D. J. O’Donocuve. In 6 vols, large erown 8v0, ray ager g a 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 20 imperial 16mo volumes with Coloured Title-page and End- 
specially designed Coloured Illustration to each Play by well kaos nae 
The Title-page and Illustrations printed on Japanese vellum; cloth gilt, gilt 
top, with headband and bookmarker, 2s, 6d. net per vol, 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. per vol, 


THE Fin? With FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA, ByA,G, Brapuzy, 

ustrated. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Friptsor Nansen. With Illustrations and Maps, 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain Wittiam Sronyz, 
Fully Illustrated. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. Wavpet, LL.D, With 
Illustrations by A. D, M’Cormick, and from Photographs, 

THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Wi1tLiam Martin Conway, With 
Illustrations by A. D. M’Cormick. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE (SIAM). By Ervesr Yovya, 
Illustrated by A. E. Norbury, R.C.A. 

RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scort, late Scholar of Somerville 
College, Oxford. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By Epiru Sicuen With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Ingatherings from our History and Literature. To be complete in 12 volumes, 
Price 4s. net each, 
NOW READY. 

TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by A, F. Potzarp, F.B.Hist§, 
Author of ‘‘ Protector Somerset,” ‘‘ A Life of Henry VIII.,” &e. 

STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by C. H. Fintu, Fellow of All 
Souls’, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Cromwell.” 

LATE STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by Gzorez A, Arrxzy, 
Author of ‘A Life of Steele.” 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. With an Introduction by C. Rarmonp Beaztey, Fellow ot 
Merton, Author of ‘“‘ The Dawn of Modern Geography.” 2 vols, 88, net, 

SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. With an Introduction by Anpnew 


LANG. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAGMENTS. With an Introduction 

by CuurTON COLLINS. 
With an Introduction by 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POCKET EDITION. 

In 17 vols., printed on thin opaque Pon acd specially manufactured for this 
Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d, net 
per Volume, or 3s, 6d. net, in full leather, per Volume. 

Poems (2 vols).—THz ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL.—BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, 
—TuE Ecoist.—D1iana OF THE Crossways.—EvAN HARRINGTON.—SANDRA 
BeLLoni.—ViTTORIA,—THE ADVENTURES OF Harry RicuMonp.—Rxop 
FLEeMING.—ONE oF Our ConQueRORS.—LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA—TR 
AmazInG MaRRIAGE.—THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT.—THE TraGic COMEDIANS. 
Suort STORIES. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS. 

Complete in 18 crown 8vo volumes, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each. Novelsin 15 volumes as above; An Essay on Comedy, in 1 volume with 
out Frontispiece ; Poems, complete in 2 volumes, Sold separately. Cloth 
gilt, 6s. each. 





No. 7 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, and 
Antiquities. Edited by OswaLp Barron, F.S.A. Large super-royal, ia 
paper boards, 5s. net quarterly. 

Principal CoNTENTS. 

THE MASSINGBERDS OF SUTTERTON GUNBY AND ORMSBY. By 
Rev. W. O. Massin¢RERD.—ENGLISH COUNTS OF THE EMPIRE. By 
J. Horace Rounp.—THE JACKSONS IN IRELAND. By Sir Epmuxp 
BrewLer.—THE HEREFORD FAMILY OF PLYMOUTH. By A. F 
HERFORD.—ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE EARLY 14th CENTRES 





THE COURT OF CLAIMS. By W. Paitzy Bampoy.—OUR 
FAMILIES. 








A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


JUST READY.—AN UNBIASSED HISTORY. 


AHANDBOOK of CHURCH HISTORY 


Reformation. 
the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the 
tig By SAMUEL G. GREEN, —_—, ae 
“ k of Old Testament Hebrew,” &c. i 8, 
author ot OA ca Tablos, and Index, crown 8vo, 640 pp., cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
tsman says :—“ The field traversed has been the seene of many and 
The pros rene bat Dr. Green maintains a judicial calm, and always does 
biiber ots those whese opinions may be different from his own. His style is 
justin clear and simple, and the volume may be commended not only to 
rofessional student, but te the general reader, as giving an a a 
ie ng presentation of a subject which has often been e repellant by 
he ynanner in which it was treated.” 


EIGHTH EDITION, COMPLETING 16,000 COPIES. 


UGHTS FOR THE 
o SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


By the BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
h gilt, 3s. 6d. Also in Handsome Binding for Presentation, 
cn ha ory _—_ gilt line, round corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 6s. net. — 
¢ Guardian says :—‘‘ Devout readers will ~ here ‘refreshment’ to their 
in many varieties of spiritual experience.” — : 
og oe perhaars here is not a chapter in the book which does not yield 
e wise direction, some ceurehing ox — bracing thought. We have rarely 
i olume of more solid value.” : 4 
ee are Whatever his topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the 
lace.” 
FEY Satlooh says :— “Tt contains mueh which Churchmen of every school 


may study with profit.” 
JUST READY.—THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


ARE THE GRITICS RIGHT? 


Historical and Critioal Considerations against the Graf-Wellhausen 
Hypothesis. 


By W. MOLLER. 
Jated from the German by C.H. IRWIN, M.A. With Preface by Pro- 
7 "Gass VON ORELLI, of Basel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
he Exposit Times says:—‘‘Is it not time te recognise that wholesale 
suman of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament is not a proper 
subject for Christian Apologetics? Ts it net time to make some discrimination? 
For if there is ‘wild-cat’ criticism, there is also ‘wild-cat’ denunciation of 
criticism, and the one is as hurtful to Christ as the other. The Religious 
Tract Society recognises that the time to discriminate hascome, This book 
istemperate. It is also a seholar’s book.” 


FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 


JAMES CHALM ERS . his Autoblography 


and Letters. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., 


Author of “ James Gilmour of Mongolia,” “‘ James Gilmour and his Boys,” &c. 
With 2 bi-Coioured Portraits, 2 Maps, and 6 other Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; also in Handsome Binding for Presentation, 
padded paste grain, gilt line, rounded corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 
6s. 6d. net. 











The Daily News says :—‘‘ It is the best missionary biography that has appeared 
during the last twenty years. It is a book that will live and take rank as a 
missionary classic.” 


A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP WELLDON. 


YOUTH AND DUTY: Sermons to Harrow 





School Boys. 


By the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 


Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop of Calcutta, and formerly Head- 
Master of Harrow School, Author of “I Believe,” &. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 250 pp., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Times says:—‘“‘It is a great gift in a preacher, this combination of 
strength and simplicity, and the book is full of it.” 
The Guardian says :—‘‘Such sermons explain the noble standard of honour 

of the public-school boy.” ° 

The Christian World says:—‘‘ They are just what sermons to boys should be.” 

The Globe says:—Dr. Welldon did not ‘talk down’ to his hearers, but ad- 
dressed them in a manly fashion.” 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ They are sermons that reach a boy’s heart.” 


JUST READY.—READABLE ADDRESSES. 


LIGHT AND LI FE Sermons Preached in 
s 


Ferme Park Chapel. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, 
Author of “ Talks to Children on Bunyan’s Holy War.” With a Photogravure 
Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Not every sermon whieh is heard with pleasure and profit is afterwards 
found to read well; but Mr. Brown’s addresses possess in an eminent degree 
the quality of readableness, 








THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


With a Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, eloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Christian World says:—‘‘ Whilst often she has to state the obvious and 
familiar interpretation of a _. her readers are again and again rewarded 
with some helpful, original little bit of exposition of her own.” 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The comments are commended by their simplicity, 
directness, and lucidity.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ It is a valuable addition to Bible literature. 





NEW ANNUAL GIFT~BOOKS. 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL, 


1,056 pp., with many Illustrations. A Handsome Book for Presentation. 
Containing a long story, ‘*THE INTRIGUERS,” by J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON; 20 SHORTER STORIES; with much other interesting and 
useful reading. 7s. 6d. in cloth gilt. 


FHE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


820 pp.. including 3 long stories, ** THE INTERVENING SEA,” by DAVID 
LYALL; “UNDER THE SHE-OAKS,” by E. BOYD-BAYLY; and “A 
LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM,” by RHONA SUTHERLAND. 
The volume also contains a host of interesting items for the Sabbath 
enjoyment and profit of every member of the Christian household. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by Celoured and other Pictures, 7s. 6d. in cloth gilt, 


9 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, 
The Twenty-fifth Volume of THE BOY’S OWN PAPER. 
832 BPs with many Illustrations, including 12 Coloured or Tinted. 
STORIES by Dr. GORDON STABLES, B.N., Dr. A. N. MALAN, V. L. 
GOING, G. MANVILLE FENN, W. E. CULE, A. M. JACKSON, 
SKELTON KUPPARD, and ALFRED COLBECK, and 46 SHORT#R 
TALES by many other writers for boys, together with useful and interest- 
ing papers on nearly every subject within the boy’s world. 8s, cloth gilt, 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Twenty-fourth Volume of TH GIRLS OWN PAPER. 
852 pp., Profusely Il!ustrated. STORIES by Mrs. VAIZEY, E. EVERETT. 
GREEN, FLORA KLICKMANN, LESLIE KEITH. and E. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS, and 20 SHORTER TALES by other popular writers, together 
with an immense variety of useful reading on subjects of interest to girls 
and their mothers. 8s, cloth gilt. 

N.B.—New Volumes of each of the above Monthly 
Magazines start with the November Sixpenny Parts 
READY TO-DAY. New Readers should begin NOW. 


NEW TALES. 
BY J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
THE INTRIGUER’S WAY. 


The Story of a Jacobite Plot. 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, the popular writer of “‘ The Scourge of 
God,” ‘The Silent Shore,” &c. With 7 Illustrations by ApoLF THIEDE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

The British Weekly says :—‘‘ In ‘ The Intriguer’s Way’ we read of the lives 
and hopes and loves of Rupert Frayne and Rosamond Welby, beginning in the 
year 1714. Brave hero and lov ely maid emerge triumphant from their adven- 
tures, and we can heartily recom mend this diverting romance in its picturesque 
Freuch setting.” 





BY DAVID LYALL, 
‘*Some souls have small commerce with Heaven. They have no ships upon 


the Intervening Sea.” 


THE INTERVENING SEA. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘‘ Another Man’s Money,” “‘ The Gold that 
Perisheth,”’ &. With 7 Illustrations by Harotp Corrine. Large crown 
$vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘“ It is a most interesting story.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The novels of David Lyall exhibit a warmth 
of sentiment which, coupled with tieir strong moral tone, should secure them 


a wide and steady circulation.” 
BY HENRY JOHNSON. 
WITH PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


TURF AND TABLE. 


By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “ Untrue to His Trust,” “ All for 
Number One,” &c. With a Prefatory Note by the bisnop or HererorbD, 
and with 3 Illustrations by LaNcELoT SPEED. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 
The Yorkshire Post says :—‘‘It is a well-written story telling of the ruin and 
ultimate rescue of a clergyman’s son, but the ‘purpose’ is wrapped up in 
domestic affairs and a love-tale, and is therefore not obtrusive.” 
The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ With the Bishop’s recommendation of the 
work on moral and on literary grounds the reviewer may gladly associate 


— BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
THE SHELL HUNTERS. 


Their Wild Adventures by Sea and Land, 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., Author of ‘Allan Adair,” &c, 
With 7 Illustrations by Atrrep Pearse. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


2s, 6d. 
The Birmingham Post says:—‘‘It is the kind of book an advent ure-loving 


boy will revel in.” BY E. BOYD-BAYLY. 
UNDER THE SHE-OAKS. 


An Australian Story. 


By ELIZABETH BOYD-BAYLY, Author of “ Jonathan Merle,” “A 
New Zealand Courtship,” &. With 7 Illustrations by J. Macrar.ane. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

An interesting Australian story of sheep-farming districts. Full of life and 


er BY DAVID KER. 
ILDERIM, THE AFGHAN. 


A Tale of the Indian Border. 
By DAVID KER. With 7 Illustrations by Atrrep Pzarse. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Atheneum says :—“‘ It is one of the best books for boys we have read for 
a long time.” 


PLEASE WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF GIFT-BOOKS. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsgg 


SOS SHSSOSS SOS SHOHSHOGOSHSOOVOOOOOOOOSD 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHERS 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 





To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 


Vol. I1—THE RENAISSANCE. 


[THIRD IMPRESSION NOW REApy 


TIMES (November Ist, 1902).— The opening velume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time,” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


Vol. VIL—THE UNITED STATES. 


[NOW Rzapy, 


GUARDIAN (on Vol. VII.)— The volume before us may be regarded as complete in itself. It gives practically a complete histo: : 
especially of the lands now known as the United States. For Englishmen it will certainly for a long time to come be the standard history. vents America tng 


Vol. I1.—THE REFORMATION. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRISERS.—Subseriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, 


(SHORTLy, 
which may be either bald iy 


advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 
A Prospectus will be sent on application, 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D, 


NEW VOLUME 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. 


Service (retired). Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


By F. H. Sxrinzg, F.S.8., H.M.’s Indian Civil 





INDEX ANIMALIUM, Sive Index Nominnm Quae Ab A.D. MDCCLVIII. Generibus ¢ 


Speciebus Animalium Imposita Sunt. 


Societatibus Eruditorum Adiuvantibus a CAROLO DAVIES SHERBORN Confectus. Sectio Prima; 
ALENDIS IANUARIIS, MDCCLVIII. USQUE AD FINEM DECEMBRIS, MDCCC. Royal 8vo, buckram, pp. lix+1,195, ' a 


25s. net, 


ZOOLOGIST.—“ This is one of the most important zoological publications in recent years, it makes a mighty concordance for the use of specialists, anj 


affords a vade mecum in zoological techuics,’ 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WILL ISSUE VERY SHORTLY AN 


JOHN EARLE’S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; 


Essayes and Characters. 


EDITION OF 
or, A Piece of the World Discovered, in 


The book will be printed from the Sixth ‘“‘ Augmented ” Edition of 1633, in small quarto, upon Hand-made Paper from a new type, designed exclusively for 


the University Press and cast solely for it. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the production of a few books 


printed from the earliest or best Texts. 


of value in English literatuyy 


These voltimes will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. net, and in paper boards 


at 2ls. net. A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 





THE UNREFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS | 


Parliamentary Representation befere 1832, By Epwarp Porritt, Assisted 
by Annie G. Porritt. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
ATHENZUM.—“ A most interesting book...... It brings together an enormous 
amount of valuable constitutional and Parliamentary history, and gives meaus 
of access to what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.” 


THE SOURCES OF THE DOCTRINES OF 


THE FALL AND @RIGINAL SIN. By F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., 
an ta Student of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
. net. 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA. By Grorce Epwarp 


Moors, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON 


Edited, with Critical Notes. by Witt1am ALpis Wricut, M.A. Hon. 
LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net; Indian paper, limp lambskin, 7s. 6d. net. 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ Dr. Wright’s preface is a neat and complete summary of 
bibliographical information and the critical notes show the most thorough 
investigation......Altogether this is a model edition.” 


TURNER ON BIRDS: a Short and Succinct 


Histery ef the Principal Birds noticed by Pliny and Aristotle, first 
ublished by Dr, W1LL1AM TuRNER, 1544. Edited, with Introduction, 
Franslation, Notes, and Appendix, by A. H. Evans, M.A., Clare College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW IN THE TIMES 


OF CICERO AND THE ANTONINES. By H. J. Rony, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 30s. net. 
TIMES.—“To the scholar it will be of unusual value, if only for the 
appendices discussing terms and matters which occur in the classical authors, 
especially those on some of Cicero’s speeches.” 


OUTLINES OF CRIMINAL LAW. Based on 


Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge, by CouRTNEY STANHOPE 
Kenny, LL.D., University Reader in English Law. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
TIMES.—“ The book is for students, or for men undertaking the duties of 
Justices of the Peace; but is wider in scope than a simple textbook, by 
touching on social, historical, and ethical points and controversies.” 


A SELECTION OF CASES ILLUSTRATIVE 


OF ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. By Courtyrer Stannorge Kenny, 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
ATHENZUM.—“ The book may with confidenee be recommended to teacher 
and student, and may well interest a wider circle of readers.” 





NOW READY.—SELOND EDITION, REVISED TO JUNE 30ru, 1%, 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO THE 


= AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE. 502 pp. crown 810, 
Ss. net. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING. Delivered in 


the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By Sir Josuu 
Fitcu, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. New Edition, 5s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 
General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF DISEASE. By 


Frank G. Ciemow, M.D. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Edin.), British Delegate to the 
Ottoman Board of Health, Physician to H.M. Embassy at Constantinople, 
Crown 8vo, with 12 Maps and Charts, 15s. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


A series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a uniform 
plan and giving faithful reproductions of the original Texts. At present it is 
not intended that the writings shall be accompanied by prefaces, or notes 
other tian purely textual and bibliographical; and, where it is not possible st 
tirst to issue the complete works of an author, single works will be so 
as to permit of the volumes taking their place afterwards in the complete 
writings without dislocation, 

The Editorial arrangements are in the hands of a Committee of the Syndics 
of the University Press. 


THE Frrst VoLUMES OF THE SERIES WILL BE:— 


LEVIATHAN. By Txomas Hospes. The 


Text Edited by A. RB. Water. [Nearly ready, 


THE POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


The Text Edited by A. R. Watuer. [In the press, 


THE EARLY POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE 


The Text Edited by Dr. A, W. Warp, Master of Peterhouse. 
[Will be published towards the close of the year. 


The Volumes ie the series of CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS 
are intended for the reader and lever of English Literature, as well as for the 
Pp ses of Reference and the use of Scholars. They will be published st 
4s, 6d. net (by post, 48. 10d.), in large crown 8vo, bound in art linen, gilt top. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge 


University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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